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In  the  Book  of  Mormon,  2  Nephi  1 :5-6, 
father  Lehi  prophesies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  who  would  live 
in  this  blessed  land.  “But,  said  he,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  afflictions,  we  have  obtained 
a  land  of  promise,  a  land  which  is  choice 
above  all  other  lands;  a  land  which  the 
Lord  God  hath  covenanted  with  me  should 
be  a  land  for  the  inheritance  of  my  seed. 
Yea,  the  Lord  hath  covenanted  this  land 
unto  me,  and  to  my  children  forever,  and 
also  all  those  who  should  be  led  out  of 
other  countries  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
Wherefore,  I,  Lehi,  prophesy  according  to 
the  workings  of  the  Spirit  which  is  in  me, 
that  there  shall  none  come  into  this  land 
save  they  shall  be  brought  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord.” 

I  firmly  believe  this  scripture  to  be  true 
because  I  am  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the 
prophecy  of  father  Lehi.  He  saw  the  life  of 
my  mother,  father,  and  their  ancestors. 
Both  of  my  parents  are  converts  to  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  They  were  raised  in  completely 
separate  continents  and  had  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  challenges.  My  mother  was  bom  in 
Kobe,  Japan,  and  was  taught  by  her  par¬ 
ents  to  never  entertain  strangers  when  she 
was  alone  in  the  house.  So  when  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  knocked  on  her  door  she  did  not 
allow  the  missionaries  to  enter  their  home. 
Instead,  time  after  time,  these  missionaries 
faithfully  returned  to  her  home  and  taught 
her  on  the  genkan  (the  entrance  to 
Japanese  homes  where  families  tradition¬ 
ally  removed  their  shoes  before  they  went 
up  to  the  house).  My  mom  sat  on  the  stairs 
and  peered  out  of  a  cracked-open  door  to 


listen  to  their  message  and  eventually  was 
baptized  at  21  years  of  age. 

My  father  was  born  in  Gardena, 
California,  to  Reverend  Tadashi  and 
Umeyo  Muranaka  of  the  Buddhist 
Tenrikyo  sect.  During  World  War  II,  his 
entire  family  was  forced  to  move  to  a  relo¬ 
cation  camp  in  Arkansas  where  they  lived 
for  4  years  and  lost  every  worldly  posses¬ 
sion.  Even  though  no  one  in  my  father’s 
family  had  ever  attended  college,  he 
always  had  a  desire  to  pursue  education. 
He  worked  full-time  to  help  support  his 
parents  and  siblings  and  to  pay  for  school. 
During  his  time  in  a  local  community  col¬ 
lege,  he  began  to  attend  church  programs. 
When  the  Bishop  extended  a  calling  to  my 
father,  he  accepted.  After  six  months  of 
attending  sacrament  meetings,  Sunday 
school,  and  institute  on  his  own,  he  asked 
if  he  could  read  the  missionary  lessons. 
When  he  gained  his  own  testimony,  he  was 
baptized. 

Across  the  oceans,  two  converts  felt 
inspired  to  attend  a  Church-owned  institu¬ 
tion.  My  mother  never  heard  about  BYU 
and  applied  to  the  Church  College  of 
Hawaii  and  my  father  applied  to  Brigham 
Young  University.  Since  my  mother  had 
already  obtained  a  bachelors  degree,  the 
admissions  office  in  Hawaii  automatically 
forwarded  her  application  to  BYU  and  sur¬ 
prised  her  with  admission  to  a  school  in 
Provo.  My  mother  and  her  family  knew 
that  leaving  her  homeland  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  my  grandfather  was  willing  to 
send  his  only  daughter  knowing  it  was 
what  she  desired.  He  wept  when  she  made 
the  decision  to  go  to  school  because  he 


knew  she 
would  never  sj 
return  back 
home.  Both  of  my  parents  made  extreme 
sacrifices  in  order  to  attend  BYU. 

Needless  to  say,  these  two  Japanese 
converts  met  and  then  depending  on  which 
parent  you  ask,  one  swept  the  other  off  of 
his/her  feet  and  they  married.  Was  all  of 
this  just  a  mere  coincidence?  I  think  it  was 
a  modem  day  miracle  and  I  have  a  strong 
testimony  that  they  were  guided  here  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Although  they  were 
guided,  it  required  a  great  deal  of  faith, 
obedience,  and  sacrifice. 

I  am  tmly  blessed  because  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  my  parents,  my  grandpar¬ 
ents,  and  so  many  before  them  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  guidance  of  the  Lord.  Many  of 
us  have  similar  stories  where  we  have  seen 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  our  lives  and  in  the 
lives  of  others.  As  a  result,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  be  faithful,  obedient,  and 
to  work  diligently  so  the  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers  were  not  in  vain.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  strive  to  develop  a  strong 
moral  character  so  that  when  we  are  called 
to  make  sacrifices,  we  can  do  it  with  faith 
and  with  a  glad  heart  knowing  that  our 
descendants  will  be  the  direct  beneficiaries 
of  our  personal  sacrifices. 

May  we  all  live  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  can  continue  to  solidify  and  add  our 
own  testimony  and  legacy  to  the  validity 
of  father  Lehi’s  prophecies.  And  may  we 
always  be  able  to  recognize  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  our  lives. 
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Student  Staff 


by  James  Tschudy 


Comprised  of  students  from  disparate  cultures  and  academic 
disciplines,  the  staff  of  Eagle’s  Eye  combine  their  individual 
backgrounds  and  experience  to  create  our  tri-annual  publication. 
While  contributing,  each  staff  member  also  learns  valuable  skills 
in  writing  and  publication  as  they  strive  to  create  a  professional 
quality  magazine. 


Front,  L-R:  Jan  King,  Dezi  Lynn,  Nikilani  Tengan,  Natalie  Walus 
Back,  L-R;  Rijon  Denetclaw,  Trevor  Reed,  Fabio  B.  Gaertner, 
Ike  Ikeme,  James  Tschudy 


Nearly  forty  percent  of  students 
admitted  to  medical  schools  in 
2002  majored  in  or  studied  sub¬ 
jects  apart  from  the  health  and  biological 
sciences.  •  In  recent  years  the  medical  pro¬ 
fessions  have  embarked  on  a  mission  to 
diversify  their  ranks.  They  have  intention¬ 
ally  admitted  large  numbers  of  applicants 
from  diverse  backgrounds  and  educated  in 
diverse  disciplines.  Their  rationale  for 
doing  so  is  simple. 

The  needs  and  demographics  of  society 
are  constantly  changing.  Progress  and 
improvement  necessitate  new  insights, 
new  perspectives,  and  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  collaborative  efforts  of  people 
from  divergent  backgrounds  and  training 
lead  to  constructive  innovation  and  a 
stronger  medical  system.  Surely,  part  of 
medicine’s  continued  explosion  can  be 
attributed  to  its  growing  diversity. 

The  same  theme  is  repeated  throughout 
I  history.  Many  of  the  early  members  and 
•  leaders  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
,  Latter-day  Saints  were  European  or  foreign 
.  immigrants.  The  people  were  so  diverse 
i  that  outsiders  asked  the  prophet  Joseph 
Smith  how  he  managed  to  govern  them  so 
i  well.2  The  collected  strengths  of  the  early 
I  Saints  allowed  them  to  construct  bridges 
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and  navigate  the  plains,  build  temples  with 
ornate  architecture,  and  tame  the  desolate 
desert  soil. 

The  founders  and  leaders  of  Brigham 
Young  University  likewise  acknowledged 
the  value  of  diversity  in  education.  Part  of 
BYU’s  Mission  Statement  reads,  “Students 
at  BYU  should  receive  a  broad  university 
education.  The  arts,  letters,  and  sciences 
provide  the  core  of  such  an  education, 
which  will  help  students  think  clearly, 
communicate  effectively,  understand 
important  ideas  in  their  own  cultural  tradi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  that  of  others.”^  Just  as 
diverse  people  strengthen  their  community, 
individuals  are  strengthened  as  they  pursue 
diverse  activities  and  studies. 

Multicultural  Student  Services  and 
Eagle ’s  Eye  magazine  have  also  embraced 
the  mission  of  diverse  education.  Not  only 
does  the  staff  of  Eagle ’s  Eye  represent  the 
cultural  spectrum  of  America’s  ethnic  pop¬ 
ulations,  it  also  represents  a  broad  array  of 
educational  disciplines.  Our  present  staff 
members  study  communications,  nursing, 
Spanish,  psychology,  accounting,  English 
language,  music  composition,  and  zoology. 
During  their  time  on  staff,  they  each  make 
unique  contributions.  We  feel  their  person¬ 
al  talents  and  acquired  skills  in  creativity. 


organization,  expression,  and  leadership 
strengthen  and  improve  the  magazine. 

While  relatively  few,  if  any,  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  work  at  Eagle ’s  Eye  will  go  on 
to  become  professional  writers,  their  expe¬ 
riences  on  staff  represent  an  important 
diversification  in  their  own  personal  hori¬ 
zons.  The  skills  they  acquire  springboard 
many  students  into  new  jobs,  graduate  and 
professional  schools,  and  competitive 
internships  (see  Rob  Zawrotny  student 
spotlight  on  page  13).  Some  staff  members 
work  at  Eagle  ’5  Eye  and  then  leave  for  mis¬ 
sions,  like  Thomas  Reed  who  left  us  after 
fall  semester  to  serve  in  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Mission,  Spanish  speaking.  Their 
precious  mission  experiences  only  serve  to 
broaden  their  cultural  education. 

We  hope  that  the  magazine  we  produce 
also  helps  you  as  readers  broaden  your  cul¬ 
tural  perspectives  and  education  as  well  as 
grasp  the  scope  of  BYU’s  broadening  mis¬ 
sion. 

NOTES 

1.  The  American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges, 

Medical  Schools  Admissions  Requirements  2003-2004 
(Washington  DC:  AAMC  2002),  25. 

2.  Journal  of  Discourses,  10:57-58. 

3.  The  Mission  of  Brigham  Young  University  and  The 
Aims  of  a  BYU  Education  (Provo:  BYU  Press 
1996),  1. 
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Snapshots  at  the  Bean 

by  Rijon  Denetclaw 

For  fourteen  years  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Science  Museum  has  hosted  an  annual 
Wildlife/Nature  photo  contest  in  February. 
It  consists  of  five  categories  depicting:  (1) 
man  and  nature,  (2)  animal  wildlife,  (3) 
sunrises  and  sunsets,  (4)  landscapes,  and 
(5)  black  and  white  photographs.  The  con¬ 
test  began  as  a  favor  to  a  local  photo  club 
wanting  somewhere  to  display  its  photos. 

Open  Access 

by  James  Tschudy 

The  clicking  of  keyboards  and  humming  of 
CPUs  resonate  across  campus  from  BYU’s 
Open  Access  computer  labs.  With  nearly 
seven  hundred  computers,  the  labs  are 
designed  to  give  students  easy  access  to 
today’s  technology.  Each  of  the  twelve  labs 
scattered  throughout  campus  maintain  top- 
of-the-line  computers  loaded  with  the  most 


SHOE  Program 

by  Jan  King 

The  University  Accessibility  Center  (UAC) 
is  devoted  to  helping  students  with  disabil¬ 
ities  succeed  at  BYU.  During  the  2004 
Winter  semester,  UAC  transformed  its 
Students  Helping  Others  Excel  (SHOE) 
program.  Primarily,  SHOE  serves  students 
with  disabilities  as  a  peer  mentoring  pro¬ 
gram  where  students  are  assisted  by  peers 
in  special  mentoring  groups  involving 
workshops  and  activities. 

With  the  new  changes,  SHOE  will  also 
be  focusing  on  helping  students  develop 
skills  that  will  aid  them  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  after  graduating  from  BYU.  The  pro- 


Now  the  museum  hosts  the  contest  and 
invites  the  public  to  participate.  Most  of  the 
entries  are  submitted  by  local  residents, 
though  a  few  are  from  out-of-state.  This 
year,  cash  awards  were  presented  for  the 
most  captivating  photographs.  Many  look 
forward  to  next  year  to  showcase  their 
snapshots  of  nature’s  best. 


popular  software  to  do  assignments, 
e-mail,  or  research.  While  all  feature  basic 
black  and  white  laser  printing,  certain  labs 
also  provide  color  printing,  scanning,  and 
other  amenities  at  minimal  costs.  Though 
Open  Access  labs  constitute  only  a  small 
fraction  of  BYU’s  computing  power,  they 
ensure  every  student  can  stay  connected. 


gram  will  foster  independence  by  teaching 
interview  and  resume  building  skills,  help¬ 
ing  students  find  internships  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  and  assisting  students 
to  succeed  in  life  after  BYU.' 

Volunteers  and  students  can  find  more 
information  at  http://campuslife.byu.edu/ 
uac/. 

NOTES 

1.  Ashley  Dickson,  “Job  programs  helps  students  with  dis¬ 
abilities,”  BYU  NewsNet,  January  8,  2004,  http://news 
net.byu.edu/story.cfm/47468. 


Arrow  to  the  Sun:  A  Tale  in  the  Search  for  Meaning 


by  Dezi  Lynn 

BYU’s  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  Periodicals 
Room  hosted  a  stained  glass  window  art 
exhibit  by  Andrew  Kosorok.  The  exhibit 
consisted  of  eight  stained  glass  window 
pieces  that  portray  Kosorok’s  interpretation 
of  the  Pueblo  myth  Arrow  to  the  Sun.  It 
was  displayed  from  December  9,  2003  until 
March  31,  2004,  The  artist  included  vari¬ 
ous  symbols  from  distinct  cultures.  Some 
of  his  sources  were  Navajo  sand  paintings, 
Pueblo  pottery,  Hopi  pottery.  Northwest 


Tlingit  and  Kwakiutl  symbols,  and  prehis¬ 
toric  rock  art  images.'  Extensive  research 
was  done  by  the  artist,  followed  by  a  long, 
tedious  process  to  make  the  windows, 
which  resulted  in  a  beautiful  display  of 
respect  and  honor  for  the  past. 

NOTES 

1 .  Andrew  Kosorok,  phone  conversation  with  author, 
January  28,  2004, 
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Cultures  United  in  Celebration 


by  Nikilani  Tengan 

Along  with  the  frost  and  snow,  the  winter 
season  carries  the  excitement  and  joy  of 
holiday  traditions.  One  of  BYU’s  most 


enduring  and  highly  anticipated  traditions 
is  “Christmas  Around  the  World.” 
Performed  by  the  International  Folk 
Dance  Ensemble,  this  captivating  pro¬ 
gram  of  dance  and  music  completed  its 
forty-forth  year  of  production  this  past 
December. ' 

The  show,  entitled  “Fusion  of 
Cultures,”  had  a  variety  of  dances  com¬ 
bining  different  cultures.  Dances  were  a 
mixture  of  traditional  steps  flowing 
alongside  modem  routines.  All  the  ele¬ 
ments  combined  to  produce  a  stunning 
theme  of  cultures  celebrating  the 
Christmas  season  and  the  birth  of  the 
Savior. 

NOTES 

1 .  Rebekah  Hanson,  ‘“Christmas  Around  the  World’ 
returns,”  BYU  Newsnet,  Friday,  December  5,  2003, 
http://newsnet.byu.edu/story.cfm/47200. 


Jump  Start  Your  Career 

by  Fabio  B.  Gaertner 

Every  year  thousands  of  college  gradu¬ 
ates  storm  the  outside  world  in  search  for 
a  long-awaited  career.  In  order  to  match 
businesses  and  graduates,  BYU  hosts  a 
semi-annual  career  fair. 

On  January  28,  the  Winter  2004 
Career  &  Internship  Fair  was  held  at  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center.  The  fair  pro¬ 
vided  ample  opportunity  for  students  to 
connect  and  network  with  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  national  and  local  employers.  Not 
only  were  businesses  such  as  New  York 
Life  and  IBM  present,  but  also  represen¬ 
tatives  from  non-profit  and  government 
sectors. 

Graduating  students  were  pleased  to 
start  the  recruiting  process  through  the 
event.  Eor  those  not  yet  graduating,  a 
similar  career  fair  is  planned  for  the  com¬ 
ing  fall  semester. 


NOTES 

1.  Linda  Luchetti,  email  to  author,  February  19,  2004. 

2.  Ray  Grass,  “Winterfest  keeps  spirit  of  Games  alive,”  Deseret  Morning  News, 
January  30,  2004. 

3.  “Winterfest  2004,”  Encore,  Winter  2004,  2. 


Navajo  Rugs 

by  Dezi  Lynn 

The  Utah  Valley  State  College  Woodbury  Art  Museum  hosted 
an  exhibit  of  sixty-one  Navajo  rugs  from  December  2003  to 
January  2004.  To  personalize  the  exhibit  for  the  community, 
the  Museum  allowed  local  children  an  opportunity  to  clean, 
card,  spin,  and  then  weave  wool.  Children  took  a  picture  with 
their  favorite  rug,  which  they  were  to  use  as  motivation  for 
making  their  own  creation.  The  event  was  a  unique  experi¬ 
ence  the  children  will  remember  as  they  walked  away  with 
their  own  looms,  yam,  and  inspiration. 


Olympics  Revisited 

by  Jan  King 

In  commemoration  of  the  2002  Olympic  Winter  Games  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  Utah  Winterfest  was  held  this  year  from 
January  31  through  Eebmary  8,  coinciding  with  the  two-year 
anniversary  of  the  Winter  Olympics.  Last  year,  the  Utah 
Winterfest  attracted  nearly  30,000  spectators,  but  the  attendees 
almost  doubled  this  year  to  60,000.  ^ 

This  year’s  celebrations  included  the  U.S.  Freeskiing 
Nationals,  snowmobile  races,  a  historic  film  festival,  tubing 
drag  races,  the  second  annual  Illumination  Parade,  the 
Interfaith  Musical  Tribute  to  the  Human  Spirit,  and  a  conclud¬ 
ing  fireworks  display.^  Performances  at  the  Winterfest  also 
included  seven  of  BYU’s  performing  groups  and  one  faculty 
ensemble  in  the  Temple  Square  Concert  Series. ^  These  and 
many  other  activities  attracted  Utah  residents  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals  from  other  states.  For  those  who  attended  the  celebra¬ 
tions,  games,  and  activities,  this  year’s  Winterfest  was  sure  to 
relight  the  fire  within. 
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Asian  Fest  2004:  Year  of  the  Monkey 

by  Jan  King 


For  most,  the  New  Year  falls  on  the  first  of 
January,  but  for  Asians  it  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  lunar  month.  This  year  the 
New  Year  landed  on  January  21,  and 
according  to  Asian  astrology,  2004  marks 
the  Year  of  the  Monkey.  Although  all 
Asians  celebrate  the  New  Year  differently, 
a  lot  of  the  festivities  are  similar  and  rep¬ 
resent  a  time  of  welcoming  the  new  while 
ushering  out  the  old.  It  is  an  occasion  of 
celebration  that  unites  families,  friends, 
and  cultures. 

Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  stu¬ 
dents  celebrated  the  New  Year  as  well  with 
their  very  own  Asian  Fest  on  January  23, 
2004.  Asian  clubs  all  over  campus  came 
together  to  celebrate  music,  dance,  and 
culture.  The  night  began  with  a  dinner  and 
street  festival  that  included  face  painting, 
origami,  calligraphy,  Chinese  games, 
karate,  interpretations  of  the  Chinese  zodi¬ 
ac,  and  exhibits  of  different  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world.  Participants 
roamed  the  street  festival  to  booths  and 
displays  that  interested  them,  learning 
more  about  the  unique  culture  of  each 
Asian  country. 

Despite  the  distinct  aspects  of  each  cul¬ 
ture,  the  theme  for  this  year’s  Asian  Fest 
was  based  on  unity.  Jasmine  Kwong,  pres¬ 
ident  of  BYU’s  Asian  American 
Association,  said  the  purpose  was  to  “bring 
the  different  cultures  and  countries  .  .  . 
together.”!  This  was  accomplished  as  vari¬ 
ous  cultures  were  represented  in  song  and 
dance  during  an  evening  performance. 


With  dances  from  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  Cambodia,  Singapore,  Vietnam, 
Japan,  and  China/Hong  Kong,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  attracted  many  students  and  com¬ 
munity  members.  The  storyline  was  titled 
“008:  Golden  Monkey,”  with  investigators 
in  search  of  three  pieces  of  the  golden 
dragon  from  different  Asian  countries.  It 
started  in  the  Philippines,  where  dancers 
performed  the  Tinikling  Bamboo  Dance 
and  were  followed  by  a  vocal  duet.  In 
Korea,  the  fan  dance  demonstrated  grace¬ 
ful  movements  and  another  traditional 
dance  featured  young  men  and  women 
playing  games  together.  Kwong,  explains, 
“We  [focused]  more  on  traditional  dances 
from  each  country  because  last  year  we  did 
more  modern  dances. 

The  performance  continued  with  a 
dance  of  matchmaking  from  Singapore. 
From  Japan,  performers  presented  a  dance 
that  symbolized  the  process  of  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  work  and  demonstrated  karate 
moves.  As  the  investigators  traveled  to 
Cambodia,  women  performed  a  Red  Rose 
dance  portraying  their  desire  for  their  true 
loves  to  return  to  them.  Then  they  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Vietnam,  where  a  traditional 
dance  and  fashion  show  displayed  the 
country’s  culture.  The  performance  closed 
in  a  trip  to  China  and  Hong  Kong  with  a 
traditional  folk  tale,  an  umbrella  dance 
portraying  village  girls  dancing  in  the  rain, 
and  a  traditional  Chinese  dance.  Needless 
to  say,  the  three  pieces  of  the  golden  drag¬ 
on  were  brought  together  and  audience 


members  cheered  as  it  turned  into  a  danc¬ 
ing,  red  dragon,  unlocking  the  box  that 
contained  the  Golden  monkey  to  start  the 
New  Year.  “I  really  liked  the  open  audi¬ 
ence  participation,”  Shawn  Bennion, 
senior  from  Hurricane,  Utah,  said.  “It  was 
a  fun  atmosphere. ”3 

Performers  closed  the  night  by  singing 
“I  Am  a  Child  of  God”  in  different  Asian 
languages  to  demonstrate  the  uniqueness 
and  the  similarities  that  all  cultures  have. 
“I  hope  people  will  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  culture  and  of  people  with 
different  backgrounds,  yet  realize  we  all 
have  one  common  thing  as  children  of 
God,”  Kwong  explained.^  To  close  the 
evening,  a  dance  was  held  for  those  who 
wanted  to  do  some  dancing  of  their  own. 
Those  attending  this  year’s  Asian  Fest 
encountered  various  customs  displayed  in 
exhibition,  song,  food,  and  dance  as  they 
joined  in  celebrating  the  festivities  of  the 
Asian  New  Year  and  uniting  to  learn  more 
about  different  cultures. 

NOTES 

1.  Jasmine  Kwong,  interview  with  the  author,  January  14, 
2004. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Shawn  Bennion.  telephone  conversation  with  the  author, 
January  29,  2004. 

4.  See  note  1. 


New  Employee:  Jessica  Stucki 


by  James  Tschudy 


“I  just  wanted  to  be  at  BYU 
again,”  says  Jessica  Stucki,  the 
new  assistant  recruitment  coordi¬ 
nator  for  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS).  “I  missed  not 
being  at  BYU,  working  with  stu¬ 
dents,  and  being  a  part  of  BYU 
campus  life.”  Though  she  graduat¬ 
ed  with  a  history  teaching  degree 
in  August  2003,  Stucki  found  her 
way  back  to  campus  this  February 
as  she  accepted  a  position  in  MSS 
and  another  chance  to  be  at  BYU. 

The  oldest  of  four  children,  Stucki  is  originally  from  Corona, 
California.  She  came  to  BYU  in  1999  and  began  studying  busi¬ 
ness.  During  her  sophomore  year  she  realized  she  wasn’t  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  her  studies  and  began  considering  her 
options.  “In  my  patriarchal  blessing  it  says  that  I’ll  work  a  lot  with 
students  and  have  an  influence  on  the  youth  and  be  able  to  help 
change  their  lives  ...  It  kind  of  just  hit  me  that  maybe  I  should  go 


into  teaching.”  Since  she  always  loved  history,  Stucki  changed  her 
major  to  history  teaching,  emphasizing  U.S.  history. 

The  new  direction  in  her  life  gave  Stucki  the  chance  to  inter¬ 
act  with  youth,  and  she  discovered  how  much  she  really  enjoyed 
it.  “I  love  it!  I’ve  learned  that  is  a  part  of  my  mission  in  life  .  .  . 
That’s  where  I’m  happiest.”  After  graduation,  she  found  a  position 
in  a  local  school  district  working  with  students  who  are  struggling 
academically.  She  continues  to  work  in  the  junior  high  one  day  a 
week  but  welcomes  her  new  experience  in  MSS. 

As  the  office’s  assistant  recruitment  coordinator,  Stucki  helps 
recruit  students  in  junior  high  and  high  school  to  participate  in  the 
Xpeditions  and  One  Voice  programs,  respectively.  She  also  coor¬ 
dinates  registration  for  the  SOAR  program.  Her  position  involves 
a  lot  of  time  working  with  local  school  districts  to  identify  and 
notify  potential  participants.  For  Jessica  Stucki,  it’s  quite  easy  to 
promote  the  opportunities  BYU  offers.  “I  had  a  wonderful  expe¬ 
rience  here  .  .  .  there  s  not  a  better  place  you  can  be  for  four  years 
to  prepare  yourself  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  BYU  offers  a  safe,  fun 
environment  where  [students]  can  meet  other  people  who  have  the 
same  values  and  ideals  and  build  upon  that.” 


— ^£iii^§ii.jC^^iiJ^^Q£lidj^SOAR^s^iumanitarianAid^roject 

by  Dezi  Lynn 


Most  members  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  will  agree  with 
the  concept  of  serving  “the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,”!  but  imagination  is 
required  to  serve  when  you  don’t  know 
who  those  people  are.  Participants  in 
Multicultural  Student  Services’  Summer 
of  Academic  Refinement  (SOAR)  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  used  their  imaginations  as 
they  completed  humanitarian  aid  service 
projects.  Participants  colored  alphabet 
books,  sewed  box  toys,  and  made  cloth 
dolls  for  distribution  to  people  they  would 
never  meet. 

Although  SOAR  participants  were 
making  small  items,  they  were  part  of  a 
much  larger  effort  coordinated  through 
the  Humanitarian  Services  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  These 
services  provide  worldwide  aid  to  150 
countries.  In  2002,  the  Church  spent 
almost  $100  million  dollars  on  3,065 
humanitarian  projects.2  The  SOAR  partic¬ 
ipants’  alphabet  books,  toys,  and  dolls 
will  bring  smiles  to  many  children  living 
in  those  150  countries. 
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In  return,  SOAR  participants  gained  a 
better  understanding  of  BYU’s  Aim  of 
Lifelong  Learning  and  Service.  With  that 
understanding,  the  students  can  better 
contribute  to  future  needs  of  people  they 
may  never  meet. 


NOTES 

1.  The  Holy  Bible  (King  James  Version),  Matt.  25:40. 

2.  Provident  Living,  http://www.providentliving.org. 


SOAR  counselors  and  MSS  Representatives 
deliver  completed  toys,  dolls,  and  alphabet 
books  to  the  Church  Humanitarian  Services 
Branch  in  Provo,  Utah.  Service  Missionaries, 
Elder  and  Sister  Lasson,  gladly  accepted 
SOAR’S  contribution. 


SOAR  2004 

SOAR  is  a  rigorous  five-day  college  prepara¬ 
tion  program,  sponsored  by  Multicultural 
Student  Services,  that  prepares  and  informs 
American  minority  students  of  educational 
benefits  and  expectations  at  BYU. 


Benefits: 

-ACT  test  preparation  and  examination 
-BYU  admissions  &  financial  aid  information 
-College  success  workshops 
-Introduction  to  BYU’s  colleges  and  majors 

Summer  2004  Session  Dafps- 

June  21-26  June  28-July  3  July  12-17 


-High  school  junior  2003-04 
-3.2  cumulative  GPA 


-Must  be  Native  American,  Polynesian, 

African  American,  Latino,  or  Asian 

-U.S.  citizen,  permanent  resident,  or  have  EAD 


Information  and  Registration  availahie  at: 

http://campuslife.byu.edu/mss/soar 


Re2istration  Deadline: 

Monday,  June  14,  2004 
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by  Ike  Ikeme 

^^^xi^ite'v  ^i.  ^^aod&aiv 
To  him  we  owe  the  celebration  and  recognition  of  Black  History 
Month  and  more  importantly,  the  study  of  African-American  his¬ 
tory.  Bom  the  son  of  former  slaves,  Carter  G.  Woodson  grew  up 
in  New  Canton,  Virginia. ^  Due  to  his  family’s  impoverished  situ¬ 
ation,  he  was  unable  to  attend  school  as  the  farm  took  priority  over 
a  formal  education. ^  Famished  for  education,  Woodson  entered 
Douglas  High  School  at  age  twenty  (1895),  where  he  received  his 
diploma  in  less  than  two  years. ^  This  would  be  the  beginning  of 
Woodson’s  academic  legacy,  for  he  later  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Literature  Degree  from  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  an  M.A.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Harvard 
University.4 

Dr.  Woodson’s  works  and  beliefs  resonate  from  the  institutions 
and  activities  he  founded  and  promoted.  In  1915  he  established 
the  Association  of  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  (now  the 
Association  of  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and  History),  and 
barely  a  year  later  founded  the  widely  recognized  and  respected 
Journal  of  Negro  History.  Finally,  in  1926  Woodson  launched 
Negro  History  Week  (now  Black  History  Month)  as  an  initiative 
to  bring  about  national  attention  and  recognition  to  the  many  con¬ 
tributions  of  Black  people  throughout  American  history.^  A  hero 
from  humble  roots,  Woodson  rose  from  poverty  and  illiteracy  to 
become  more,  and  most  importantly  he  brought  his  people  along 
with  him. 

After  his  death  Woodson’s  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  African- 
American  people  remained  kindled  and  the  celebration  of  their 
heritage  has  become  a  reality.  During  the  month  of  February,  the 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  campus  embraced  what  began 
as  the  passion  of  one  man.  The  month,  which  featured  a  series  of 
events  organized  and  sponsored  by  BYU’s  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS),  exhibited  culture  and  heritage. 


op  Sti.lt  9  ^Zise'” 

Beyond  the  Dream,  “Still  I  Rise.”  These  words  molded  the 
theme  for  BYU’s  Annual  Walk  of  Life,  in  commemoration  of  civil 
rights  champion.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  The  night  began  with 
a  candlelight  vigil  at  BYU’s  Carillon  Bell  Tower,  with  participants 
singing  hymns  and  gracing  the  night  with  lit  candles.  The  proces¬ 
sion  ended  in  the  Wilkinson  Student  Center  Terrace,  with  har¬ 
monic  performances  from  the  One  Voice  and  Black  Student  Union 
Choirs.  In  addition,  attendees  heard  a  recitation  of  the  well  cele¬ 
brated  “I  Have  a  Dream”  speech  by  Kulve  Vann  and  a  lecture  by 
BYU  religion  professor,  Juan  Henderson. 

‘^lues'  S^pleA/ 

February  8  marked  the  third  annual  Blues  Night  at  BYU. 
Those  in  attendance  were  anything  but  blue  as  they  danced  to  soft 
jazz  and  enjoyed  each  other’s  company  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 
The  event  included  special  performances  by  student  and  amateur 
bands  that  played  everything  from  blues  favorites  to  original  sin¬ 
gles.  The  night  featured  talent  and  zest  as  the  different  bands 
played  well  into  the  night  for  those  gracing  the  dance  floor. 

Si^mfza&umv:  s4  S  lew.  Samfzie' 

According  to  Daniel  Zarazua,  “Hip-Hop  isn’t  a  style  of  it’s 
own  but  rather  an  integration  of  different  genres  from  techno  to 
classical.”  Zarazua,  also  known  as  DJ  Chino,  was  the  guest  speak¬ 
er  at  MSS’s  Hip-Hop  Symposium.  Held  on  February  13,  2004,  the 
event  attracted  an  overflowing  crowd  of  students  eager  to  leam 
about  a  music  style  unfamiliar  to  the  area.  Chino  shared  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  his  talent  with  the  audience,  as  he  discussed  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  hip-hop,  hip-hop  terminology,  and  his  experience  with  hip- 
hop  as  a  learning  tool  for  youth.  The  well-received  lecture  was 
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followed  by  performances  from  the  BYU  break 
dancing  club— the  Breakers.  To  cherry  top  the 
night,  a  Hip-Hop  dance  was  hosted  by  the  Black 
Student  Union. 

^^ectwie/:  ^ke/  ^~klace'  of  ^~PZaci&m/ 

On  February  19,  2004,  the  students  and  facul¬ 
ty  were  honored  to  hear  from  Dr.  Abdullahi 
Gallab:  a  visiting  professor  from  Sudan,  teaching 
in  the  BYU  Sociology  Department.  The  lecture, 
“The  Race  of  Racism”  was  held  in  the  Harold  B. 
Lee  Library  Auditorium.  Gallab  elaborated  on 
unpopular  forms  of  racism  and  the  progress  of 
racial  recognition  and  appreciation  in  the  twenti¬ 
eth  and  twenty-first  centuries.  In  his  speech,  he 
defined  racism  as  an  “ideology”  fashioned  by 
individual  experiences  and  values.  Furthermore, 
he  implored  attendees  to  choose  a  common  ideol¬ 
ogy  citing  prominent  examples  such  as  humani¬ 
tarians  Dr.  Marin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Nelson 
Mandela.  Both  had  different  individual  experi¬ 
ences  yet  chose  a  common  ideology  of  racial  inte¬ 
gration  and  appreciation.  After  his  speech,  atten¬ 
dees  responded  with  grateful  applause  and  eager 
questions. 

Beautiful.  That  is  the  only  word  suited  to 
describe  the  jovial,  youthful  atmosphere  at  the 
Children’s  Fair.  The  event  was  organized  to  help 
teach  adopted  African-American  children  about 
their  heritage.  There  were  companies  of  eager  stu¬ 
dent  volunteers  coordinating  activities  to  appease 
childlike  appetites.  From  face  painting  to  story¬ 
telling,  from  fishing  to  crafts,  the  youth  moved 
from  booth  to  booth  and  student  to  student  as  they 
lost  themselves  in  a  whirlpool  of  excitement  and 
discovery  of  their  African  American  heritage.  The 
event  even  featured  an  Afro-American  hair  styles 
section  where  barbers  demonstrated  to  parents 


“My  Father  was  a  King;  not  the  kind  with  ser¬ 
vants  at  his  feet,  but  the  kind  who  labored  at 
the  feet  of  servants!”  These  words  fashioned 
the  introductory  theme  of  a  speech  by  Yolanda 
King,  daughter  of  the  civil  rights  champion  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Held  on  January  13,  2004,  during  Utah 
Valley  State  College’s  Commemoration  in 
honor  of  what  would  have  been  Dr.  King’s  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  birthday,  the  program  attracted  an 
overflowing  crowd  of  college  students,  faculty, 
and  an  eager  public  audience.  Amidst  interme¬ 
diate  theatrical  performances  and  articulate 
orations,  Ms.  King  emphasized  service  to 
humanity  and  an  active  pursuit  for  the  learning 
of  diverse  cultures  and  peoples. 

Ms.  King  also  made  it  clear  that  a  proper 
recognition  of  her  Father’s  dream  would  not  be 
a  day  off  from  the  hassles  of  week-day  work, 
or  a  day  to  achieve  personal  goals,  nor  even  a 
day  of  door  buster  shopping  sales.  Rather,  she 
urged  the  audience  to  employ  the  national  hol¬ 
iday  as  a  day  to  seek  out  service  and  opportu¬ 
nities  to  unify  one  another. 


Daughter  of 

by  Ike  Ikeme 


Facing  Page  Photo:  A  father 
cherishes  a  priceless  story- 
time  session  with  his  two 
daughters,  one  of  several 
events  at  this  year’s 
Children’s  Fair. 


NOTES 

1 .  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Carter  G. 
Woodson:  A  Historical  Reader. 
ed.  James  L.  Conyers,  Jr.  (New 
York:  Garland  Publishing  Inc, 
2000),  XV. 

2.  Jacqueline  Goggin,  Carter  G. 
Woodson:  A  Life  in  Black  History 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1993),  10. 

3.  Ibid.M. 

4.  Woodson,  Historical  Reader,  xvi- 
xvii. 

5.  Ibid.,  xix-xxi. 


techniques  to  help  keep  their  children  looking 
clean  cut  throughout  the  year.  The  end  result  of 
the  event  was  priceless  smiles  as  the  parents  and 
children  left  in  higher  spirits  and  with  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  culture. 

As  the  month  drew  to  an  end,  so  did  the 
forums,  workshops,  and  activities.  Nevertheless, 
one  thing  remained:  an  appreciation  for  cultural 
heritage.  At  BYU,  Woodson’s  passion  has 
become  the  passion  of  many  and  his  dream,  a 
beautiful  reality. 


Left:  Lights  twinkle  in  the  night 
as  students  and  community 
members  lead  a  candlelight  pro¬ 
cession  from  BYU’s  Carillon  Bell 
Tower  to  the  Wilkinson  Student 
Center.  The  annual  Walk  of  Life 
began  an  evening  of  celebration 
as  a  tribute  to  civil  rights'  champi¬ 
on,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Center:  Juancito  Mariano  dis¬ 
plays  a  face  painting  he  received 
at  this  year’s  Children’s  Fair. 
Children  participated  in  many 
activities  that  shed  new  light  on 
their  African  American  culture. 

Right:  BYU  religion  professor 
Juan  Henderson  engages  the 
crowd  as  he  delivers  his  speech. 
He  discussed  African  American 
heritage  during  the  program  held 
after  the  Walk  of  Life. 
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Leadership, 

Education, 

Inclusion 

_ The  Essence  of  Heritage  Week 


by  Natalie  Walus 


Above:  Students  participate  in 
Heritage  Week  not  only  by 
dancing,  but  also  by  planning 
and  preparing  the  details  of  the 
week’s  events.  Here,  Luau  vol¬ 
unteers  prepare  ti  leaf  skirts  for 
the  dancer’s  costumes. 


When  Heritage  Week  approaches,  antic¬ 
ipation  hangs  in  the  air  at  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS).  The  entire 
office  is  buzzing  with  final  preparations 
for  the  week  to  come.  A  popular  event 
for  all  students  on  campus,  Heritage 
Week  draws  a  diverse  audience  excited 
to  partake  in  the  cultures  represented  by 
Fiesta,  Luau,  Powwow,  and  also  the 
Living  Legends  performance.  But  this 
week  filled  with  cultural  food,  song, 
and  dance  is  more  than  just  a  good  time 
for  everyone  attending;  the 
real  purpose  of  Heritage 
Week  is  the  leadership,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  inclusion  of  stu¬ 
dents. 

So  that  students  develop 
leadership  skills.  Heritage 
Week  is  principally  run  by 
student  leaders.  “We’re 
hoping  we  provide  an  expe¬ 
rience  where  they  can  gain 
some  leadership  experi¬ 
ence,”  says  Jim  Slaughter, 
Assistant  Director  of  MSS 
and  director  of  Heritage 
Week.  Fiesta,  Luau,  and 
Powwow  all  have  a  student 
leader  and  an  MSS  staff 
director  coordinating  the 
event.  Lucky  Fonoimoana, 
an  MSS  counselor  and  Fiesta’s  Director, 
explains  his  role  in  student  leadership, 
“I  kind  of  turned  it  over  to  [my  student 
leader]  ...  I  try  to  use  shadow  leader¬ 
ship.”  Fonoimoana  goes  on  to  explain 
that  “shadow  leadership”  is  advising  the 
student  leaders  while  still  letting  them 
plan  the  event. 

As  student  leaders  organize  events, 
they  learn  many  leadership  skills.  “It’s  a 
good  learning  experience,”  says  Corey 


Right:  At  Fiesta,  students 
learned  about  Latino  countries 
by  dancing  to  traditional  songs. 

Depicting  daily  work  within  a 
family,  Karla  Bonilla  dances  the 
Ixim  Winaq  from  Guatemala. 
This  dance  taught  students  the 
importance  of  family  roles  within 
the  Mayan  culture. 

Below:  This  year,  Luau  expand¬ 
ed  student  leadership  by  having 
one  student  teach  each  dance. 
Here,  Ka’ahu  Alo  performs  the 
Fijian  spear  dance,  which  repre¬ 
sents  preparations  for  war. 


Smallcanyon,  this  year’s  Powwow 
Coordinator.  “It’s  a  good  experience  to 
meet  people,  to  see  .  .  .  behind  the 
scenes,  and  to  work  with  some  quality 
committee  heads.”  For  these  dedicated 
leaders,  the  list  of  things  to  do  is  over¬ 
whelming— there  are  dancers  to  teach, 
committees  to  coordinate,  practices  to 
schedule,  costumes  to  make,  dinners  to 
prepare,  programs  to  write,  and  much 
more— but  with  help  from  many  com¬ 
mitted  volunteers,  leaders  are  able  to 
produce  events  that  educate  others  and 
welcome  everyone  to  participate. 

A  week  before  Heritage  Week,  Miss 
Indian  BYU  is  also  chosen.  This  young 
woman  becomes  a  leader  and  a  voice 
for  Native  Americans  on  and  off  cam¬ 
pus.  Some  of  Miss  Indian  BYU’s 
responsibilities  include  giving  firesides 
and  presentations,  going  on  recruitment 
trips,  and  serving  the  community  in  any 
way  she  can.  “I  love  to  serve,”  says 
Jordan  Zendejas,  the  newly  chosen 
Miss  Indian  BYU  2004-2005.  “In  this 
position  I  want  to  use  what  influence  I 
have  to  reach  out  to  the  people  on  cam¬ 
pus  to  do  more  service  and  to  learn  to 
love  service.”  Through  these  leadership 
experiences,  students  like  Corey, 
Jordan,  and  many  others  develop  them¬ 
selves  as  leaders  by  serving  the  campus 
and  community. 

Along  with  MSS’s  emphasis  on 
leadership,  another  major  focus  of 
Heritage  Week  is  to  teach  students 
about  Latino,  Polynesian,  and  Native 
American  culture.  Students  learn 
dances  from  several  countries  and  they 
also  learn  from  instructors  many  facts 
about  those  countries  and  their  peoples. 
“I  was  in  the  Panama  dance,  and  I 
learned  many  things  about  the 
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Nikilani  Tengan 


Panamanian  culture.  This  was  probably  why  I  continued  to  come 
to  practice  and  continued  to  participate.  It’s  important  to  learn 
what  is  unknown  so  that  you  won’t  be  closed  minded,”  says 
Marcus  McCoy,  a  participant  in  Fiesta.  It  is  this  cultural  learning 
that  Heritage  Week  strives  for. 

Students  also  learn  about  culture  through  dance  by  attending 
the  Living  Legends  performance.  Their  show  supplements 
Heritage  Week  because  many  multicultural  students  participate  in 
this  program  which  features  Latino,  Polynesian,  and  Native 
American  cultures.  They  perform  during  Heritage  Week  so  that 
multicultural  alumni  have  a  chance  to  see  the  show  while  they  are 
on  campus  attending  other  Heritage  Week  events. 

In  keeping  with  its  objective  of  education,  MSS  also  holds  lec¬ 
tures  that  feature  Latino,  Polynesian,  and  Native  American  topics. 
This  year  on  March  11,  BYU  Professor  of  History,  Dr.  Ignacio 
Garcia,  addressed  dilemmas  in  legally  defining  race.  Then  on 
March  18,  a  panel  of  Polynesian  students  answered  questions 
about  the  balance  between  Polynesian  culture  and  American  cul¬ 
ture.  Finishing  the  month,  Howard  Rainer,  a  BYU  alumni  and 
teacher  of  Native  American  culture,  addressed  students  on  March 
25  concerning  the  importance  of  music  in  his  life  and  in  Native 
American  culture.  These  annual  lectures  provide  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  more  about  the  cultures  represented  during  Heritage 
Week. 

But  education  doesn’t  stop  there.  “I’ve  learned  the  importance 
of  organization,”  says  Cynthia  Arocha,  a  dancer  in  Fiesta  and 
Luau.  “I  realized  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  go  into  [Heritage 
Week]  and  that  it’s  important  to  be  organized  and  people  to  be 
dedicated.”  Because  students  are  participating  in  productions  that 
take  months  of  planning,  they  learn  the  value  of  responsibility  and 
time  management.  They  learn  not  only  about  culture,  but  to  work 
as  a  team  in  preparing  for  Heritage  Week. 

While  Heritage  Week  helps  students  develop  leadership  skills 
and  learn  about  other  cultures,  the  program  is  also  designed  so 
that  students  learn  about  the  week’s  third  purpose— inclusion. 
“Students  are  learning  not  only  a  greater  appreciation  for  culture. 


but  a  greater  appreciation  for  their  fellow  human  beings,”  says 
Slaughter.  “We  don’t  feel  like  culture  is  something  that  should  be 
exclusive  .  .  .  that  would  defeat  the  purpose.”  Heritage  Week  is 
designed  so  that  anyone  who  wants  to  participate,  no  matter  what 
their  background  or  experience,  can  join  in.  All  students  are 
encouraged  to  volunteer  by  dancing  or  by  working  on  committees. 
“It’s  important  that  all  people  be  included  in  Fiesta  [and  the  other 
events]  so  that  cultures  and  experiences  can  be  shared,  so  that 
problems  can  be  solved,”  says  McCoy.  Slaughter  also  says,  “We 
really  want  every  BYU  student  to  feel  like  if  they  want  to  come  to 
practice  and  participate,  that  they  would  be  as  welcome  as  any¬ 
body  else.” 

By  including  everyone.  Heritage  Week  becomes  a  conduit  of 
understanding,  which  is  probably  the  most  important  thing  that 
this  week’s  festivities  can  provide.  For  example,  the  Harold  A. 
Cedartree  Memorial  Powwow  is  an  intertribal  celebration,  mean¬ 
ing  that  all  Native  American  tribes  are  welcome  to  participate. 
“We  bring  them  together  all  in  one  place,”  says  LaVay  Talk,  MSS 
counselor  and  Powwow’s  Director.  By  welcoming  all  tribes. 
Powwow  brings  Native  Americans  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  even  Canada,  which  opens  doors  of  understanding  between 
many  cultures.  Lupe  Pi’ena,  an  MSS  counselor  and  Luau’s 
Director,  explains  the  importance  of  expanding  understanding  in 
this  way,  “If  understanding  them  [Polynesians  and  others]  will 
increase  our  communication  between  people,  then  I  think  we  can 
live  together  in  the  same  community  and  the  same  society  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  effective  way.” 

When  Heritage  Week  finally  begins,  preparation  and  practice 
come  to  fruition  as  performers  take  the  stage  and  share  the  lead¬ 
ership,  education,  and  inclusion  principles  they  have  experienced 
in  the  past  months.  And  though  the  audience  may  have  only  come 
to  see  an  exciting  performance,  they  leave  knowing  that  Heritage 
Week  is  really  about  devel¬ 
oping  leadership  skills, 
learning  other  cultures,  and 
including  all  people. 


Above:  This  year’s  Miss  Indian  BYU  contestants  competed  at  the 
WSC  on  March  13.  After  a  beautiful  night  of  Native  American  cul¬ 
ture  from  Miss  Indian  BYU  alumni  and  the  five  pageant  contestants. 
Jordan  Zendejas  was  crowned  Miss  Indian  BYU  2004-2005.  The 
contestants  were  (from  left  to  right)  Melinda  Dee,  Amy  Pooley, 
Jordan  Zendejas,  Patrese  Atine,  and  Shaela  Willie. 


Above:  Heritage  Week’s  Harold  A. 
Cedartree  Memorial  Powwow  wel¬ 
comed  people  of  all  ages  and  back¬ 
grounds.  Children  were  especially 
welcome  to  participate  so  that  they 
could  learn  early  the  value  of  culture 
and  inclusion. 


Left:  Living  Legends  performs  during 
Heritage  Week  so  that  multicultural 
alumni  can  enjoy  the  group’s  celebra¬ 
tion  of  culture.  Here,  Leticia  Michalek 
and  David  Montecinos  delight  the 
audience  with  the  Columbian  number 
Aguacero  de  Mayo. 
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A  Passion  for  Life 

STUDENT  SPOTLIGHT:  TACEY  ATSITTY 

by  Ike  Ikeme 


It’s  a  popular  adage  that  people,  like 
diamonds,  are  fashioned  under  pres¬ 
sure  and  polished  under  friction.  The 
same  can  be  said  regarding  the  priceless 
personality  of  Tacey  Atsitty.  From  her 
youth  she  has  always  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  lifestyle  of  service  and 
involvement.  With  exceptional  style, 
Tacey ’s  anthem  seems  to  be  one  of  hard 
work  and  a  passion  for  life. 

Tacey  is  Dine  from  Cove,  Arizona.  She 
is  of  the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan  and  bom 
for  the  Tangle  People  Clan.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  is  of  the  Water  Edge  People 
Clan  and  her  paternal  grandfather  is  of  the 
Yucca-fruit-strung-out-on-a-line  People 
Clan. 

She  was  bom  in  Logan,  Utah,  while  her 
parents  attended  Utah  State  University. 
After  graduation,  they  then  moved  to  Red 
Valley,  Arizona.  Unfortunately,  tragedy 
stmck  her  tender  heart,  when,  at  age  three, 
Tacey ’s  mother  and  sister  were  killed  in  a 
car  accident  by  a  drunk  driver.  With  every 
reason  to  give  up  in  despair,  she  kept  on 
going,  even  as  her  family  relocated  to 
Arizona,  where  she  has  lived  ever  since. 
Regarding  this  trying  time  in  her  life, 
Tacey  comments,  “When  you  are  put  in  a 
certain  situation  you  just  learn  to  deal  with 
it.  I  couldn’t  really  complain,  but  rather  I 
got  used  to  it  and  took  care  of  my  little 
brother  and  sister  so  my  Dad  could  work.” 

Work  has  always  been  an  integral  part 
of  Tacey ’s  life.  When  asked  about  her  most 
relished  childhood  experiences,  “Summers 
of  hard  work,”  she  replies.  Tacey  attributes 
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her  industrious  attitude  and  work  ethic  to 
her  father,  saying,  “He  has  given  me  the 
strength  to  pursue  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties.” 

Growing  up  she  attended  the  local  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  but  as  time  went  on,  she 
noticed  she  had  been  denied  a  lot  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  due  to  her  heritage.  She  therefore 
decided  to  join  a  cousin  at  Navajo 
Preparatory  School.  “The  teachers  [at 
Navajo  Preparatory  School]  were  all  about 
the  students  and  the  Navajo  culture  was 
integrated  into  the  learning  system.  It  was 
there  I  learned  the  Navajo  side  of  me,”  she 
says.  “I  was  able  to  take  classes  like 
Navajo  history  and  Navajo  government, 
and  I  learned  to  speak  the  language  and 
sing  Navajo  and  powwow  songs.”  Here 
she  was  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  extracurricular  activities  such  as 
the  National  Honor  Society,  student  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  school’s  poetry  team. 
Thus  her  passion  for  life  began  to  be 
expressed  through  curricular  involvement. 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school, 
Tacey  hoped  to  attend  Dartmouth  College. 
But,  a  Multicultural  Student  Services 
(MSS)  program  designed  to  prepare 
eleventh  graders  for  the  college  experience 
would  change  all  of  that.  Tacey  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  BYU  atmosphere,  but 
SOAR  (Summer  of  Academic  Refine¬ 
ment),  provided  the  information  she  need¬ 
ed  to  make  the  choice.  “I  went  to  SOAR  to 
appease  my  dad,”  Tacey  admits,  “but  I 
ended  up  really  enjoying  it  .  .  .  Call  it  the 
Spirit.  Something  told  me  to  go  to  BYU 


and  it  ended  up  being  the  only  school  I 
decided  to  apply  to.” 


For  Tacey,  gaining  acceptance  to  BYU 
opened  a  whole  new  window  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  get  involved.  As  a  freshman,  Tacey’s 
organizational  and  creative  ability  were 
easily  noticed,  and  she  was  elected  histori¬ 
an  for  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  (TMF) 
Club.  Shortly  thereafter,  she  became  the 
president  of  TMF  in  her  sophomore  year. 
When  conversing  with  Tacey  one  easily 
observes  that  she  is  very  much  involved  in 
service  and  the  curriculum  at  BYU.  On 
her  appointment  as  Miss  Indian  BYU 
2003-2004,  Tacey  comments,  “Things 
haven’t  changed  much  . . .  I  just  serve  with 
a  crown  now.  There  are  so  many  opportu¬ 
nities  for  service  and  I  think  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  [them],  if  not  hogged  the 
opportunities.” 

Although  scheduled  to  graduate  in 
April  2004,  this  won’t  be  the  end  of  the 
academic  road  for  Tacey.  After  taking 
some  time  off,  she  intends  to  return  to 
school  and  study  law.  “I’m  really  excited 
about  Indian  law  ...  it  will  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  serve.”  If  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  change  anything  in  her  past,  Tacey 
says,  “It  wasn’t  perfect,  but  I  wouldn’t 
change  anything  about  it .  .  .  every  experi¬ 
ence  contributes  to  a  person.” 

With  an  all-around  outstanding  passion 
for  life  and  service,  Tacey  has  without 
doubt  proven  that  anything  is  possible. 
“Getting  involved  takes  my  mind  off  other 
things.  I  love  being  with  people  .  .  .  and  I 
love  to  serve  them.” 
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Building  the  Foundation 

STUDENT  SPOTLIGHT:  ROB  ZAWROTNY 

by  Natalie  Walus 


don’t  consider  myself  an  extremely 
I  talented  person.  The  thing  I  take  the 
JL  most  pride  in  is  my  ability  to  work 
hard,”  says  Rob  Zawrotny,  a  senior  from 
Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma.  As  an  excellent 
student  and  talented  editor/writer,  Rob’s 
humility  only  adds  greatness  to  his  many 
accomplishments  at  BYU.  Coming  from  a 
family  of  hard  workers,  he’s  taken  his  edu¬ 
cation  to  heart,  “I’m  in  college— this  is  the 
foundation  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

But  like  many  BYU  students,  Rob 
started  college  without  knowing  what  he 
wanted  to  study.  “The  things  I  did  know 
were  that  I  wanted  to  go  into  something 
where  I  could  be  my  own  boss  and  it  had 
to  be  something  I  loved  doing,”  he  says. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  an  epiphany,  he 
made  a  real  effort  to  find  out  what  career 
path  would  be  best  for  him. 

“I  was  an  open  major  and  so  I  went  to 
the  career  and  counseling  center,  took  apti¬ 
tude  tests  and  talked  to  counselors  there  a 
few  times  and  read  through  books;  I  tried 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  I  wanted  to  do.” 

Finally  Rob  decided  on  an  English 
major  (because  of  his  love  for  reading)  and 
planned  on  law  school  afterwards. 
Knowing  the  English  major  had  many 
options  and  sometimes  low  prospects  in 
the  future  job  market,  he  decided  that  how 
he  approached  his  studies  would  make  all 
the  difference.  “With  [the  English  major]  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  it  was  a  practical 
degree  because  you  can  get  an  English 
degree  and  it’s  to  no  avail.  So  that’s  why  I 
decided  on  an  emphasis  in  editing.” 

What  is  surprising  about  Rob’s  choice 
is  that  he  had  never  had  any  experience  in 
the  field,  “I  didn’t  really  know  much  about 


editing;  I’d  never  been  into  that;  I’d  never 
edited  anybody’s  papers.  I  wasn’t  much  of 
a  writer  in  high  school;  I  hated  writing.” 

As  he  got  into  his  major,  he  felt  like 
there  was  more  he  could  do  to  improve  his 
education.  “I  wanted  to  be  involved,”  he 
says.  “It  seemed  to  me  like  a  lot  of  kids  go 
through  their  education  and  their  majors 
and  get  their  degrees  without  trying  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  experience.  And  final¬ 
ly,  for  me,  I  felt  like  this  is  what  I  want  to 
do  with  my  life  and  so  I’m  going  to  do  it 
the  best  that  I  can.” 

And  he  did  get  involved.  He  visited  his 
academic  advisor  to  learn  more  about 
improving  his  education;  he  took  speed 
reading  classes;  he  participated  in  the 
English  Society;  he  attended  lectures;  he 
did  everything  he  could  to  make  the  most 
out  of  his  time.  To  gain  more  experience  in 
editing,  Rob  decided  to  find  an  editing 
position  on  campus.  It  just  so  happened 
that  a  friend  he  had  worked  with  previous¬ 
ly  during  Multicultural  Student  Services’ 
SOAR  (Summer  of  Academic  Refinement) 
program  helped  him  in  finding  that  first 
job  at  Eagle’s  Eye  magazine.  Starting  in 
Fall  2002,  he  found  that  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  for  a  magazine  taught  him  his  strengths 
in  prose.  “I  learned  that  I  loved  journalism 
and  magazine  writing.  It’s  kind  of  a  com¬ 
bination  between  English  writing  and  news 
writing.  You  get  to  be  creative,  but  you  still 
have  to  present  a  story.” 

Shortly  after  being  hired  at  Eagle’s 
Eye,  Rob  decided  to  get  more  involved 
with  the  Prelaw  Office,  since  he  planned 
on  law  school  after  his  undergraduate 
degree.  So  he  visited  the  office  and  discov¬ 
ered  their  Prelaw  Review,  a  journal  put 
together  by  prelaw  undergraduates. 
Though  he  only  wanted  to  write  an  article 
for  the  review,  the  secretary  accidentally 


handed  him  an  application  to  be  an  editor 
for  the  journal  instead.  Realizing  that 
would  be  an  even  better  opportunity,  he 
applied  and  got  the  job.  He  now  works  as 
editor-in-chief  for  the  journal. 

While  he  loved  his  job  at  Eagle ’s  Eye, 
Rob  wanted  even  more  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  so  he  applied  for  the  BYU  Magazine 
internship.  “It  was  the  logical  next  step,” 
he  says.  “I  wanted  a  chance  to  go  work 
with  people  that  [edited]  for  a  living  and 
get  feedback  from  them.”  With  experience 
from  his  other  jobs,  Rob  got  the  internship 
and  now  gains  skills  from  his  work  there. 

As  he  reflects  on  the  opportunities  he’s 
had,  Rob  says,  “Everything  that’s  hap¬ 
pened  has  just  kind  of  snowballed— one 
door  opens,  and  then  another  door  opens.  I 
think  you  have  to  put  yourself  in  the  field 
of  play  and  things  happen,  but  if  you’re 
just  sitting  on  the  bench  then  life  will  pass 
you  by.  You  can  walk  through  here  and  get 
a  degree  and  a  good  education  and  not  nec¬ 
essarily  do  all  of  these  things,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  you  enhance  your  educa¬ 
tion  a  lot  more  by  finding  out  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available.” 

Despite  all  of  his  successes  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  Rob  has  stayed  grounded  by 
keeping  his  priorities  straight.  “I  think 
these  things  have  helped  me  to  realize 
what’s  important  and  to  put  things  in  per¬ 
spective  because  down  the  road  my  life 
isn’t  going  to  get  any  less  busy.  I’ve 
learned  that  the  people  in  my  life  need  to 
be  priorities  before  the  things  that  I  do.” 

Graduating  in  April  2004,  Rob  faces  a 
new  phase  in  his  life.  Though  he  is  taking 
a  year  off  before  law  school,  he  isn’t  sure 
where  his  future  will  take  him.  But  with  his 
hard-working  attitude  and  sense  of  priority 
he  is  sure  to  find  success  in  whatever  he 
puts  his  hands  to. 
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Grasping  Their  Chances 

ALUMNI  SPOTLIGHT;  ALEX  AND  ELLEN  PUENTES 

by  James  Tschudy 


The  BYU  experience  increasingly 
includes  countless  opportunities  for 
eager  students  to  enrich  all  the 
dimensions  of  their  lives.  Alumni  like  Alex 
and  Ellen  Puentes,  are  determined  not  to 
miss  any  chance  that  comes  their  way. 
Smiling  and  friendly,  you  can  tell  they  are 
optimistic  about  the  opportunities  of  their 
lives.  “Life  just  brings  you  to  a  different 
step  and  you  take  it,”  proclaims  Ellen. 
“And  that’s  the  important  thing— to  actual¬ 
ly  take  the  step.” 

The  first  important  step  they  took  was 
coming  to  BYU.  Alex  grew  up  in  the  city 
of  Saltillo  in  northern  Mexico,  his  father  a 
native  Mexican  and  his  mother  Lumbee  (a 
Native  American  tribe  of  the  Eastern 
United  States).  “We  were  poor,  so  coming 
to  BYU  was  just  way  out  there,”  recounts 
Alex.  Even  after  taking  the  ACT  and  being 
admitted,  his  family’s  financial  situation 
left  him  doubting  his  chances.  Fortunately, 
Alex’s  good  high  school  scores  and  tribal 
status  provided  the  scholarships  to  make 
attending  BYU  a  reality. 

Following  the  tradition  of  her  parents 
and  three  older  brothers  who  attended 
BYU,  Ellen  had  no  other  destination  in 
mind.  Ellen  was  raised  in  Hawaii,  a  child 
of  mixed  Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Chinese, 
and  Caucasian  ethnicities.  “I  didn’t  really 
doubt  that  I’d  get  in,”  admits  Ellen. 
“Knowing  what  I  know  now  [about  how 
competitive  admission  is]  I  probably 
should  have  doubted  it.”  Once  she  realized 
how  singular  her  experience  at  BYU  was, 
Ellen  decided  to  make  the  most  of  her  for¬ 
tunate  opportunity. 

Both  Ellen  and  Alex  took  advantage  of 
BYU’s  spiritual  atmosphere  and  prepared 
for  missionary  service.  Their  calls  to  serve 
provided  numerous  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  grow  spiritually,  learn  a  new  lan¬ 
guage,  and  discover  a  new  culture.  Ellen 
was  assigned  to  the  Spain  Las  Palmas 


Mission  where  she  was  introduced  I 
to  Spanish  and  Spanish  culture.  | 

Alex  learned  Portuguese  and  was  ^ 
sent  to  the  Portugal  Lisbon  South  Mission. 
There  he  was  exposed  to  the  heritage  of  the 
people  of  Portugal  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Energized  by  their  missionary  service, 
Alex  and  Ellen  returned  to  BYU  excited 
for  opportunities  to  build  on  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  experiences  of  their  missions. 
They  each  joined  Living  Legends.  Both 
were  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  spiritual 
experience  it  provided.  “It  really  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  kind  of  thing  .  .  .  It’s  nice  to  go  out 
and  share  and  represent  [BYU]  and  the 
Church  and  your  culture  at  the  same  time,” 
says  Ellen.  “There’s  not  really  another  time 
when  you  get  to  do  all  three.” 

It  was  through  Living  Legends  that 
Alex  and  Ellen  met.  Ellen  was  surprised  to 
discover  someone  familiar  with  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  the  land  of  her  paternal 
ancestry.  Coincidentally,  Alex’s  paternal 
ancestors  came  from  Spain,  where  Ellen 
served.  They  discovered  that  their  different 
cultures  posed  no  barrier  to  their  relation¬ 
ship.  In  fact,  they’ve  found  they  cherish 
their  differences.  “We  just  love  each 
other’s  cultures,”  affirms  Alex.  Within  less 
than  a  year  of  meeting,  the  two  were  mar¬ 
ried. 

While  in  Provo,  the  Puentes  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  grasp  their  opportunities  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Ellen  graduated  from  BYU  in  2002 
with  a  B.A.  in  Humanities.  She  works  full¬ 
time  at  Kids  on  the  Move,  a  program  for 
developmentally  delayed  children.  Ellen’s 
work  has  rekindled  her  interest  in  speech 
therapy  and  she  has  decided  to  pursue  an 
M.S.  in  speech-language  pathology. 

After  his  mission,  Alex  completed  his 
B.A.  in  Spanish.  Alex  was  admitted  to 
BYU’s  J.  Reuben  Clark  Jr.  Law  School  in 
the  fall  of  2003  to  pursue  a  career  in  crim¬ 


inal  law,  an  aspiration  he  gained  on  his 
mission.  So  far,  he  has  truly  enjoyed  law 
school  and  will  be  completing  a  couple  of 
internships  this  summer. 

Together,  the  Puentes  are  ensuring  their 
kids  don’t  lose  any  of  the  blessings  of  their 
cultures.  Their  efforts  to  help  their  children 
remember  all  their  cultural  roots  include 
teaching  them  Spanish  as  well  as  English 
and  giving  them  names  representative  of 
their  cultures.  “All  our  kids  will  have  one 
Spanish  name  and  one  Hawaiian  name,” 
explains  Alex.  Their  little  girl,  Isabel 
Kealohilani,  is  just  under  two  years  old  and 
will  be  joined  by  a  younger  sibling  in 
September. 

Even  amid  the  busy  schedule  of  a  full¬ 
time  law  student  and  father,  Alex  still  man¬ 
ages  time  to  grasp  passing  opportunities. 
Earlier  this  year,  Alex  returned  to  the  MTC 
in  Provo,  not  as  a  missionary,  but  to  attend 
the  unveiling  of  a  new  sculpture  he  helped 
create.  Alex’s  father,  Erasmos,  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  to  create  Anxiously 
Engaged.  Together  they  crafted  the  bronze 
work  depicting  two  more-than-life-sized 
elders  on  bicycles. 

Eventually,  the  Puentes  hope  to  move 
to  Hawaii  where  Alex  will  practice  law. 
Ellen  hopes  to  spend  her  time  with  their 
children  and  possibly  work  as  a  speech 
therapist  in  the  local  schools.  Their  future 
goals  also  include  visiting  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  Mexico.  Despite  the  numerous 
goals  they’ve  already  set  for  themselves, 
Alex  and  Ellen  will  undoubtedly  become 
involved  in  a  host  of  new  endeavors  as 
they  find  more  opportunities  along  their 
path.  For  the  Puentes,  it’s  a  matter  of  habit 
to  take  every  step  and  grasp  every  chance 
that  comes  their  way. 
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Finding  Joy  in  Each  Day 

ALUMNI  SPOTLIGHT:  PATRICIA  MUH  GUSTAFSON 

by  Jan  King 


After  getting  to  know  Patricia  Muh 
Gustafson,  it  would  be  easy  to  list 
her  accomplishments —graduat¬ 
ing  magna  cum  laude  from  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU),  serving  a  mis¬ 
sion,  attending  law  school,  and  becoming  a 
mother.  But  a  list  overlooks  other  qualities 
she  upholds  in  living  life  joyfully. 

At  an  early  age,  Patricia  developed  tal¬ 
ents  and  values  that  have  served  her 
throughout  her  life.  She  first  learned  the 
benefits  of  an  education  from  her  mother, 
who  often  took  her  and  her  two  older 
brothers  to  both  the  library  and  museum 
during  their  spare  time.  She  attributes  her 
desire  to  achieve  to  her  exposure  to  read¬ 
ing.  Growing  up  in  California,  Patricia  also 
enjoyed  art  and  music  lessons,  talents  she 
has  added  to  her  repertoire. 

Patricia’s  college  education  began  with 
the  study  of  sociology  at  BYU.  Initially, 
she  studied  anthropology  but  heard  sociol¬ 
ogy  was  similar,  only  it  focused  on  one 
society  instead  of  comparing  different  cul¬ 
tures.  She  says  studying  sociology  gave 
her  new  insights  into  life  and  made  her 
“think  beyond  just  accepting  things  the 
way  they  are.”  She  discovered  different 
ways  of  life  and  thinking,  which  later 
helped  her  as  she  served  a  mission  in 
Bulgaria. 

Patricia’s  mission  in  Bulgaria  was  dif¬ 
ficult  because  her  mission  at  the  time  not 
only  covered  the  whole  country,  but  many 
people  were  uninterested  in  the  gospel. 
However,  she  recalls,  “It  strengthened  my 
testimony  because  ...  I  thought  my  testi¬ 
mony  would  come  by  seeing  people  come 
to  the  Church,  but  it  actually  grew  through 
the  opposition— that  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing.” 


While  on  her  mission,  she  also  gained 
an  interest  in  law  because  she  had  heard 
that  the  laws  of  Bulgaria  were  written  well 
but  were  not  followed  by  the  people. 
American  missionaries  were  sometimes 
thrown  into  jail  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  a 
Church-hired  lawyer  who  knew  the  laws  of 
the  country.  She  reflects,  “It  made  me  real¬ 
ly  curious  .  .  .  because  I  didn’t  know  the 
law  could  be  so  powerful.” 

Patricia  has  always  had  a  goal  of  con¬ 
tinuing  her  education.  “Practically  speak¬ 
ing,  an  undergraduate  degree  in  sociology 
wouldn’t  help  me  find  a  job,”  she  laughs. 
“But  then  I  also  really  enjoyed  school.” 
The  seed  of  interest  that  was  first  planted 
in  her  mission  blossomed  into  a  desire  to 
attend  law  school  at  BYU. 

Although  Patricia  admits  that  she  was 
intimidated  her  first  year  and  that  law 
school  was  more  difficult  than  she  had 
originally  thought,  she  enjoyed  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  learned  different  skills.  “At 
BYU  law  school  .  .  .  everyone  is  really 
motivated  to  succeed  and  excel,”  she 
recalls.  “I  was  really  intimidated  because  I 
hadn’t  really  considered  law  school,  and  a 
lot  of  people  that  were  there  had  wanted  to 
go  there  their  whole  lives.”  Though 
Patricia  faced  these  challenges,  her  love 
for  school,  her  mother’s  own  value  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  importance  of  education  in 
her  Chinese  heritage  helped  assist  her 
through  law  school. 

She  credits  her  persistence  to  her 
Chinese  heritage.  Although  both  her  par¬ 
ents  were  from  China,  they  met  in  Los 
Angeles  and  maintained  Chinese  values  in 
their  family.  “Chinese  people  are  such  hard 
workers,  so  that  is  a  value  that  my  mom 
gave  me,”  she  recalls.  While  attending  law 


school,  Patricia  increased  her  experience 
by  working  in  the  immigration  court  in  Los 
Angeles  over  the  summers.  After  much 
perseverance  and  hard  work,  Patricia  grad¬ 
uated  with  a  law  degree  and  passed  the 
California  Bar. 

Even  with  all  her  accomplishments, 
Patricia  doesn’t  describe  her  life  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  most  students  at  BYU.  “My 
life— it  wasn’t  a  typical  life— I  always  felt 
so  much  older  than  everyone.”  After  serv¬ 
ing  a  mission  and  getting  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  Patricia  maintains  she 
would  not  have  enjoyed  it  any  other  way. 
“I  am  so  grateful  that  I  got  to  do  everything 
and  finish  school.  I  really  did  get  to  enjoy 
every  part  of  it— then  to  be  married  and 
have  my  baby  and  it  just  gets  better  and 
better.” 

After  moving  to  Hawaii  and  working 
with  a  family  law  firm,  Patricia  had  her 
first  son,  Tate,  who  is  now  one  year  old. 
Patricia’s  priorities  are  now  focused  on  her 
family.  She  is  supportive  of  her  husband, 
Jeremy,  who  is  beginning  pharmacy  school 
in  Minnesota,  where  they  will  be  moving 
over  the  summer.  She  also  enjoys  raising 
their  son  at  home.  “I  always  wanted  to 
work  and  finish  school,  but  for  me,  it  was¬ 
n’t  as  fulfilling  as  being  a  mom,”  she  said. 
“Now  it’s  my  life’s  work.” 

With  a  little  more  time  on  her  hands, 
Patricia  plans  on  continuing  her  hobbies  of 
reading,  watercolor  painting,  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  and  playing  the  piano.  Raising  a  fami¬ 
ly  with  her  husband  in  their  new  home  will 
be  hard  work,  but  Patricia’s  life  motto  is  to 
“find  joy  in  each  day.”  She  says,  “You  just 
have  to  try  and  not  give  up  ...  No  matter 
what  your  situation,  you  just  got  to  make 
the  best  of  it.” 
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It 

The  Journey  of  the  Lost  Boys  of  Sudan 


by 


Fabio  B.  Gaertner 


A  Good  Friday  procession  led  in  Sudan’s  Nuba  Mountains  by  Bishop  Marcram  Max  Gassis.  Sudan  has  been  the  setting 
of  a  civil  war  that  has  claimed  over  two  million  lives.  Southern  Sudanese  are  persecuted  for  their  desires  to  continue  to 
practice  their  Christian  beliefs. 


ears  ago,  in  the  war-tom  country  of  Sudan,  thousands  of  children  fled 
their  homes  searching  for  safety.  As  they  found  refuge  in  Ethiopia.  Red 
Cross  and  UNHCR  (United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees) 
^  workers  graciously  greeted  them,  mostly  boys,  calling  them  “Lost  Bo>  s  of 
I  Sudan,”  after  Peter  Pan’s  lost  boys  who  stuck  together  in  order  to  sur\’b  e  in  a 
I  “grown-up  world. In  2000,  the  U.S.  agreed  to  harbor  over  3,000  of  the  chil- 
I  dren.2  Their  story,  though  shadowed  with  trials,  sacrifice,  and  ad\ersit\’.  is 
I  biighteaed  by  their  undaunted  rays  of  hope. 

^  ■ . . . 
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Recently,  I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the  Lost 
Boys.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  know  them,  and  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  from  their  attitudes  of  perseverance,  humility,  and 
gratitude.  A  few  months  ago,  I  met  Atem  Aleu,  now  24,  a  student 
majoring  in  art  at  Brigham  Young  University.  He  told  me  of  his 
experience  by  explaining  Sudan’s  war  history,  and  how  it  came  to 
affect  his  life. 

“Greetings  to  all  in  Jesus’  name,”  says  Atem  with  a  smile. 
“For  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  me,  my  name  is  Atem  Thuc 
Aleu.  I  am  one  of  the  ‘Lost  Boys  of  Sudan’  who  were  granted 
asylum  by  the  United  States  in  200L”3  The  more  I  heard  from 
Atem,  the  more  his  story  reminded  me  of  Moses  and  his  people. 
Like  the  indentured  Jews,  the  Lost  Boys 
were  living  in  the  middle  of  a  civil  war  and 
were  treated  as  slaves.  They  escaped,  lived 
in  refugee  camps,  and  are  now  finding  bet¬ 
ter  lives  in  America  or  back  in  Sudan. ^ 

Before  its  independence  in  1956, 

Northern  Sudan  was  ruled  by  Egypt,  while 
England  ruled  the  south.  The  country’s 
autonomy  brought  the  union  of  the  cultural¬ 
ly  dissimilar  regions.  The  Republic  of 
Sudan  was  formed  though  regional  differ¬ 
ences  and  separations  remained.  Even 
today,  the  north  consists  mostly  of  Muslim 
Arabs,  while  the  south  is  mainly  African 
Christians.  The  new  nation  was  left  under 
northern  rule  in  Khartoum.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  began  to  impose  its  ideas  and  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  south,  a  civil  war  began  and  con¬ 
tinues  today.5 

Atem  shared  his  thoughts  on  the  war 
and  the  two  million  lives  it  has  claimed 
since  1983.^  “The  war  is  about  religion.  The 
north  wants  everybody  to  be  a  Muslim,” 
says  Atem.  “Second  is  oil.  South  has  oil,  and  northern,  they  want 
to  take  it.  They  don’t  want  to  divide  it.  They  want  it  all.”  Another 
factor  that  contributes  to  the  war  is  water.  Southern  Sudan  has 
large,  fresh  water  reserves."^  “In  the  north  they  don’t  want  the 
south  to  make  a  dam.  They  think  if  south  people  educate  and 
make  a  dam,  they  will  prevent  water  to  get  to  north.  North  pre¬ 
vents  south  people  to  get  education  and  don’t  allow  southerners 
to  be  in  high  position,”  said  Atem. 

After  facing  resistance  from  the  Sudan  People’s  Liberation 
Army,  a  southern  revolutionary  movement  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  northern  armies  razed  southern  villages  in  the  1980s. ^  In 
Sudan,  while  destroying  entire  communities,  northern  armies 
decided  to  kill  the  young  African  Christian  boys,  so  no  future 
army  could  be  raised  against  them.^  Atem  still  remembers  the 
destruction  in  1987,  “I  was  separated  from  my  parents  when  I 
was  seven  years  old  and  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  refugee 
camps  in  Ethiopia  and  Kenya.”  Three  years  prior  to  the  raids,  his 
father  was  killed,  his  mother  and  brother  forced  into  a  river  to 
drown.  10 

In  order  to  survive,  thousands  of  the  children  ran  to  the  desert, 
walking  for  over  a  month  toward  Ethiopia.  The  boys  set  up  a  sys¬ 


tem  where  the  older  boys  would  take  care  of  the  youngest,  even 
though  most  of  the  boys  were  only  about  eleven  years  old  at  the 
time.  With  every  step,  the  harsh  walk  brought  death  closer.  Close 
to  ten  thousand  survived  from  varying  estimates  of  twenty  to 
forty  thousand  who  began  the  journey.  Not  only  was  there  no 
water,  but  seldom  was  food  available.  The  little  food  they  had 
consisted  mostly  of  green  corn.  In  that  despicable  desert,  dry 
leaves  would  replace  meals,  and  mud  would  replace  drinking 
water.  They  carried  nothing.  Without  shoes  or  skins  serving  as 
cover,  they  walked  with  burned  feet  while  cheating  even  sleep  in 
order  to  walk  at  night.  The  fear  of  wild  animals  was  always  pre¬ 
sent.  Nightmares  turned  into  reality  as  many  were  eaten  by  hye¬ 
nas,  lions,  and  crocodiles.  The  strongest 
survived  the  natural  selection  created  by 
the  war,  only  then  to  witness  the  deaths  of 
dear  friends, 

After  walking  for  over  a  month, 
Atem’s  group  reached  Ethiopia.  When  war 
broke  out  in  Ethiopia,  the  boys  were 
forced  to  walk  back  to  Sudan.  12  This  time, 
the  United  Nations  stepped  in,  and 
brought  the  group  to  Kenya  refugee  camps 
in  1992.  Even  though  the  conditions  were 
better,  the  boys  still  faced  danger  from 
hostile  natives.  They  were  mistreated,  and 
some  even  killed. 

Atem  recalls  hearing  rumors  in  the 
camp  about  the  possibility  of  coming  to 
America.  Finally,  in  2000,  many  were 
given  the  chance  to  relocate  to  the  U.S. 
The  young  men  were  given  three  inter¬ 
views  that  assessed  their  medical  health 
and  family  relationships,  qualifying  them 
for  immigration.  From  the  camp,  Atem 
remembers  going  to  Nairobi  and  arriving 
in  Utah.  The  hard-fought  struggle  for  liberty  was  finally  over.*"^ 
Though  far  from  the  civil  battleground,  the  new  refugees 
were  not  left  without  challenges.  Many  tasks  we  view  in  America 
as  ordinary,  presented  the  boys  with  different  hardships  to  be 
overcome.  Experiences  like  learning  English,  shopping,  and 
attending  school  were  all  different.  Atem  says  it  was  hard  to  ride 
the  bus  because  he  didn’t  know  the  bus  schedule.  He  had  to  learn 
cooking  skills,  since  in  Sudan  the  men  don’t  cook.  Atem  also 
remembers  adjusting  to  the  weather.  “It  was  very  cold,”  he  says. 

Today  the  Lost  Boys  live  in  apartments  scattered  across  the 
country,  often  with  fellow  Lost  Boys,  and  enjoy  modern  comforts 
which  before  were  unavailable.  As  we  walked  to  his  house,  I 
asked  Atem  if  he  enjoyed  hiking.  He  responded  by  saying,  “No. 
I  walked  for  eighteen  years.  I  have  a  car  now.” 

Some  time  ago,  as  I  was  asking  Atem  a  few  questions  about 
his  experiences  with  the  other  boys,  he  told  me  about  their  social 
gatherings.  Knowing  I  wanted  to  meet  other  Lost  Boys  living  in 
Utah,  Atem  invited  me  to  their  birthday  party.  The  event  was 
quite  different  from  usual  birthday  festivities.  Associated  by 
being  Sudanese  refugees  in  America,  the  Lost  Boys  also  share 
birthdays  with  each  other:  all  celebrating  their  birthdays  on 


The  bombed-out  streets  of  Yei,  a  small  southwest¬ 
ern  Sudanese  village,  faced  the  same  fate  as 
several  other  sprawling  rural  towns  in  southern 
Sudan.  Many  were  devastated  by  the  struggle 
between  Sudan’s  military  regime  and  the  rebel 
Sudan  People’s  Liberation  Army  over  the  course  of 
Africa’s  longest  running  civil  war. 
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January  first.  When  they  first  arrived  in  America,  they  didn’t 
know  their  own  birthdays  so  the  government  officials  decided  to 
assign  the  first  of  January  as  their  birthday, 

Held  on  January  3,  2004,  the  celebration  I  attended  was  an 
event  to  remember.  Not  only  had  the  Utah  Lost  Boys  gathered  at 
the  Salt  Lake  City’s  Four  Comers  Church,  but  also  their  co-work¬ 
ers  and  friends.  After  the  initial  worship  session,  conducted  in 
Dinka,  one  of  the  many  Sudanese  dialects,  speakers  addressed 
the  mixed  audience  in  English  on  the  progress  the  boys  have 
made. 

Government  and  private  organization  workers  shared  their 
memories  of  the  Boys’  arrival  and  the  original  fearful  expression 
on  their  faces.  Many  of  the  Lost  Boys  told  of  their  hopes  and 
dreams,  as  well  as  their  preparation  for  the  bright  future  they 
envision.  Some  want  to  be  artists,  others  prepare  to  be  business 
professionals,  and  many  look  forward  to  working  in  different 
fields  including  religion  and  academics.  Others  hope  to  return 
and  labor  for  the  prosperity  of  Sudan. 

Between  speakers,  we  enjoyed  various  presentations  of 
Sudanese  culture  and  music.  Dressed  in  red  shirts  and  ties,  the 
young  men  and  young  women  performed  traditional  and  reli¬ 
gious  pieces,  dancing  to  the  beat  of  the  laar,  a  Sudanese  drum. 
Later  during  the  event,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  try  the  authentic 
taste  of  Sudanese  cuisine,  consisting  mainly  of  chicken, 
Sudanese  breads,  and  sauces.  Following  dinner,  we  were  all 
invited  to  dance  to  the  beat  of  African  music  in  the  main  hall  of 
the  building. 

The  best  part  about  attending  the  event  was  that  I  got  to  meet 
most  of  the  Lost  Boys  who  live  in  Utah.  As  I  quietly  sat  in  the 
back,  one-by-one  they  came  and  greeted  me,  shaking  my  hand, 
and  showing  a  cheerful  countenance.  Each  of  them  introduced 
themselves  with  a  caring  smile,  telling  me  where  they  lived  and 
what  they  were  doing  in  life.  As  they  told  me  about  themselves, 
they  also  introduced  me  to  the  special  people  who  have  made  a 
difference  in  their  lives,  such  as  roommates  and  co-workers. 
Education  was  clearly  a  priority  in  their  lives,  as  they  mentioned 
it  emphatically  along  with  their  plans  to  attain  it.  During  the  final 
part  of  the  evening,  as  everyone  danced  to  the  beat  of  African 
music,  some  of  the  boys  taught  me  to  play  the  drums  and  got  me 
out  to  dance  with  everyone.  Everyone  was  extraordinarily  accept¬ 
ing,  treating  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  as  they  taught  one 
another  about  their  different  cultures  and  traditions. 

At  first  I  didn’t  understand  how  someone  like  Atem  who  suf¬ 
fered  every  adversity  in  life— -from  personal  family  losses,  to 
exposure  to  carnage,  pain,  and  war— could  be  so  positive  and 
friendly.  I  thought  his  optimistic  attributes  were  an  exception, 
and  doubted  the  others  whom  I  could  meet  would  be  so  meek, 
kind,  and  humble:  but,  rather  dark,  bitter,  and  angry.  From  meet¬ 
ing  them,  I  learned  that  they  were  all  mild,  docile,  optimistic,  and 
friendly.  While  they  had  more  reasons  than  most  to  charge  God 
as  the  author  of  their  problems,  they  have  utmost  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  deity.  It  is  a  part  of  their  songs,  their  stories,  and 
their  art.i^  They  don’t  dwell  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  but  focus 
instead  on  the  happiness  and  blessings  they  have  found  in  a  new 
land. 

And  blessings  they’ve  found.  From  boys  to  men.  The  Lost 
Boys  mastered  English  and  continue  to  gain  the  hearts  of  those 
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they  come  in  contact  with.  Most  of  them  work  across  America  as 
they  try  to  balance  life,  work,  and  school.  Other  benefits  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  are  their  newly  acquired  skills.  Atem  smiled  as  he 
expressed  his  happiness  to  “learn  how  to  do  my  thing  on  the  com¬ 
puter. 

Today,  Atem  receives  much  attention  for  his  paintings. 
“While  in  Kenya  I  was  taught  to  paint  and  have  since  grown  to 
love  art.  I  have  used  my  paintings  to  tell  my  story  and  the  stories 
of  the  thousands  of  other  young  boys  just  like  me,”  he  says.  He 
further  explains  the  purpose  behind  his  paintings.  “I  was  led  to 
America  by  the  hand  of  God  and  I  feel  it  my  responsibility  to  tell 
the  world  about  what  we  went  through  in  Sudan.” He  carries 
this  responsibility  into  many  of  his  paintings.  As  he  shows  his 
paintings  to  the  world,  the  bitter  and  obscure  tones  of  his  past  are 
illuminated  with  glimpses  of  brilliant  color.  The  present  is  made 
brighter  for  the  Lost  Boys  as  they  hold  to  their  rays  of  hope. 
Though  their  path  was  shadowed  by  adversity,  their  present  jour¬ 
ney  leads  them  to  a  better  life.  And  a  journey  toward  a  better 
Sudan. 
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Above:  BYU  student 
Atem  Aleu,  one  of 
the  “Lost  Boys  of 
Sudan,”  escaped 
Sudan’s  civil  terror 
and  immigrated  to 
the  United  States. 
Today,  he  focuses 
much  of  his  energy 
to  painting,  using  it 
as  a  way  to  tell  the 
stories  about  his 
country  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  boys 
like  him. 

Left:  Atem’s  paint¬ 
ing,  represents  the 
Lost  Boys’  journey 
from  Sudan. 
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One  of  the  priceless  beauties  of  America’s  Last 
Frontier  is  the  Alaskan  Natives.  Their  challenging 
environment  has  helped  create  strong  features  of 
Alaskan  Native  lifestyle.  Their  beliefs  and  traditions 
vary  like  the  lights  of  the  beautiful  Aurora  Borealis,  each  one 
reflecting  its  unique  customs  forged  by  the  land. 

The  Alaskan  Natives  make  up  sixteen  percent  of  the  Alaskan 
population.  There  are  approximately 
eleven  distinct  cultures  that  speak 
twenty  different  languages.’  The 
Inupiaq  are  one  of  the  main  tribes  that 
resides  primarily  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Alaska. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of 
Alaskan  Native  culture  is  sincere  grat¬ 
itude  for  nature,  sustenance,  and  life. 

By  understanding  the  threats  that 
could  easily  take  their  lives,  they  are 
able  to  appreciate  more  sincerely  the 
small  blessings  of  life.  Despite  the 
harsh  lifestyle,  these  tribes  celebrate 
gratitude  for  their  survival  in  a  harsh 
land. 

We  can  better  appreciate  the 
Inupiaq’s  gratitude  when  we  under¬ 
stand  the  climate  in  which  they  live. 

Alaska  is  notorious  for  its  harsh  ter¬ 
rain.  Throughout  history,  its  indige¬ 
nous  inhabitants  have  seen  visitors 
come  to  partake  of  its  beauty,  and 
then,  unable  to  adjust  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  leave  in  order  to  survive. 

Norman  A.  Chance,  an  ethnographer, 
stated,  “In  this  geographic  area,  life  at  a  modest  level  has  always 
required  maximum  effort.”^  Living  in  this  land  holds  a  constant 
threat  of  annihilation  by  the  environment.  Chance  also  states 
that  “not  only  was  seasonal  mobility  the  norm,  but  the  threat  of 
disaster'  c&natic  alteration,  tidal  wave,  disease— was  ever  pre¬ 


sent.  ”3  Environmental  threats  could  easily  endanger  an  entire 
tribe  by  limiting  the  natural  resources. 

The  Inupiaq  are  grateful  for  everyday  life  and  the  nourish¬ 
ment  they  receive  from  the  land.  A  part  of  their  diet  consists  of 
the  available  sea  animals  including  fish,  seal,  walrus,  and  whale. 
Other  sources  of  food  are  polar  bear  and  caribou.  Whale  hunting 
is  a  common  way  of  supplying  food  for  an  entire  Inupiaq  village 
and  continues  today. 

The  whale  hunt  takes  place  during 
the  spring  with  preparation  beginning  in 
the  winter.  The  umialik  (whaling  cap¬ 
tain)  and  his  crew  meet  in  a  quargi  (a 
ceremonial  house)  during  the  winter. 
The  hunt  is  planned  as  much  as  possible: 
charms,  location  of  the  camp,  roads, 
gear,  and  cleaning  of  the  ice  cellars.^ 
According  to  tradition,  hunters  stay  in 
the  quargi  for  four  days  and  nights  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  hunt  “in  solemn  contempla¬ 
tion. ”5 

Years  ago,  certain  beliefs  would  offer 
success  in  the  hunt  and  safety  for  the 
umialik  and  his  crew.  One  example 
involved  the  umialik’s  wife.  Before  the 
hunt,  “she  gave  her  husband  her  left- 
handed  mitten  (along  with  her  belt), 
symbolizing  the  crew’s  ties  to  the 
land.’’6  Following  their  departure  she 
spent  the  rest  of  the  six  to  eight  week 
hunt  at  home,  refraining  from  work. 

Upon  hearing  that  a  whale  has  been 
caught,  the  umialik’s  wife,  as  well  as  all 
other  members  of  the  community,  would 
meet  the  crew  at  the  camp  site.  The  umialik’s  wife  held  the 
responsibility  of  “formally  greeting  the  whale  with  a  ‘drink’  of 
fresh  water  and  olfering  it  thanks  for  allowing  itself  to  be 
taken. ’’7  The  community  members  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  whale 
and  carried  it  back  to  the  village.  The  complex  process  of  whale 
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Above:  The  Inupiaq  Nation  resides  in  the  northeastern  most  portion  of  Alaska.  During 
the  winter  months,  Ihupiaqs  face  harsh  temperatures  with  relatively  no  sunlight. 

Right:  A  young  girl  is  thrown  into  the  air  by  members  of  her  village  as  they  participate 
in  the  nalukataq  (blanket  toss).  The  whaling  captain  is  usually  tossed  first  and  throws 
out  gifts  while  suspended  in  the  air. 
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hunting  shows  how  vital  it  is,  and  how  much  reverence  they  show 
for  it. 

This  complicated,  but  very  significant,  hunt  ends  with  the 
Whaling  Festival.  The  festival,  which  continues  today,  celebrates 
the  bounteous  catch  of  a  whale,  and  depends  upon  the  success  of 
the  hunt.  “If  no  whales  have  been  caught,  there  is  no  ceremony.”* 
When  the  festival  happens,  it  usually  lasts  five  days  to  a  week  and 
is  most  often  held  in  June.  The  longest  festival  recorded  lasted  ten 
days. 9  The  occasion  often  includes  summer  events  such  as  foot¬ 
ball,  races,  or  other  athletic  games,  as  well  as  feasting  and  danc¬ 
ing,  All  events  are  a  way  of  enjoying  the  beauty  of  life,  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  successful  whale  hunt. 

It  is  a  time  of  sharing  as  the  successful  whaling  captain  was 
expected  to  share  their  catch  with  the  rest  of  the  village.  Most  of 
the  responsibility  rests  on  the  umialik,  and  it  is  a  large  responsi¬ 
bility.  One  woman  states,  “You  have  to  feed  the  whole  town;  that’s 
the  custom.”!  1  This  includes  the  cooking,  serving,  and  distribution 
of  the  whale  caught. 

One  of  the  most  well-known  events  that  happen  during  the 
Inupiaq  Whaling  Festival  is  the  nalukataq,  or  blanket  toss.  The 
nalukataq  is  a  blanket  made  up  of  several  walrus  skins  sewn 
together.  Members  of  the  village  surround  the  skin,  holding  the 
edges,  while  one  member  stands  in  the  middle.  The  person  in  the 
middle  is  thrown  into  the  air  by  those  surrounding  the  nalukataq. 
They  are  expected  to  keep  their  balance  and  sometimes  the  talent¬ 
ed  do  somersaults  or  other  tricks  while  in  the  air.  “Usually  the  first 
to  be  tossed  are  the  successful  umialiks.  Traditionally  they  were 
expected  to  throw  out  gifts  of  baleen,  tobacco,  and  other  items  to 
the  crowd,  and  even  today  candy  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute. ”!2  The  gifts  thrown  out  to  the  members  of  the  village  are  an 
expression  of  the  umialik’s  gratitude  for  his  catch.  When  they  lose 
their  footing,  another  takes  his  place  and  they  continue  throwing 
the  next  person  high  into  the  air. 

Although  the  cold  air  reminds  the  village  members  that  nature 
is  still  present,  they  enjoy  the  festival  and  forget  the  irony  of  their 
situation.  While  nature  nourishes  them  with  her  riches,  she  simul- 
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taneously  threatens  them  with  extinction.  Without  that  constant 
threat,  the  members  of  any  tribe  in  Alaska  would  lose  the  intense 
gratitude  that  they  feel  towards  everyday  life.  As  a  result  of  this 
attribute,  their  cultures  shine  brighter  and  they  become  even  more 
beautiful  people. 
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The  Native  American  section  of  BYU’s  Living  Legends  performing 
group  was  flown  into  Wales,  Alaska,  a  small  village  where  I  (Dezi 
Lynn)  met  Luther  Komonaseak  (left)  and  Faye  Ongtowasruk  (right). 
Luther  is  a  whaling  captain  who  told  me  several  stories  of  whales 
they’d  caught  in  previous  years.  His  stories  motivated  me  to  learn 
more  about  his  people  and  the  whale  hunt. 
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by  Nikilani  Tengan 

If  you  ever  happen  to  be  in  Thailand  during  thf: 
month  of  April  — be  careful;  you  may  get 
drenched.  The  water  wouldn’t  come  from-  a 
downpour  of  rain  but  rather  a  high-powered 
spray  from  a  water  gun  or  an  ice-cold  bucketful  thrown 
by  a  friendly  Thai  celebrator.  The  joy  of  getting  other 
people  wet  with  water  activities  is  common  during  the 
Songkran  Festival.  Through  this  celebration,  which  lasts 
from  April  13  to  the  15,  the  Thai  pay  their  homage  to  the 
start  of  the  new  year.  *  Festival  activities  include  family 
gatherings,  religious  worship,  colorful  parades,  and,  of 
course,  high-spirited  water  fights.  The  Thai’s  prelimi¬ 
nary  preparation  signifies  the  sacred  beginning  of  the 
Songkran  Festival.  Throughout  the  celebration’s  activi¬ 
ties,  the  people  of  Thailand  emulate  the  cultural  values 
of  gratitude,  respect  to  ancestors,  and  community  spirit. 

A  New  S  eason 

As  Journalist  Soruch  Chamyen-ura  once  said  about 
the  customs  of  Thailand,  “At  the  heart  of  each  Thai  cus¬ 
tom  and  tradition,  there  is  a  ‘raison  d’etre’— a  logical 
reason  for  its  existence. ”2  The  Songkran  Festival  is  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  new  solar  year.  The  word 
“Songkran”  means  to  “move  into,”  which  is  in  reference 
to  the  sun  crossing  from  the  equator  into  the  northern 
hemisphere. 3  It  is  also  one  of  the  hottest  times  of  the 
year  in  Thailand;  so  farmers  anxiously  wait,  looking  to 
the  next  season  when  they  can  go  out  into  their  fields 
and  begin  planting  fresh  crops. 

Because  of  the  dry  and  scorching  heat  during  the 
new  season,  one  symbol  that  plays  a  vital  role  through¬ 
out  the  festival  is  water.  Chamyen-ura  notes,  “Water  is 
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symbol  of^e  c^tB^^toce^  arid  signifies. purity.”'^ 
Tteoughout  lhe^^^M|phlpesrivaL  wate  .|s  used  in 
sacred  Thai  ceremonies  as  well  as  fun,  playful  activities. 

In  preparation  for  the  new  season  festivities,  the 
people  of  Thailand  place  a  special  focus  on  cleansing. 
One  belief  is  that  bad  luck  and  lingering  old  spirits  are 
scared  away  by  the  loud  crack  of  gunshots  and  fire- 
crackers.5  Living  spaces  must  be  rid  of  old  clutter,  mak¬ 
ing  space  for  the  new.  This  idea  is  similar  to  the  west¬ 
ernized  version  of  spring  cleaning.  Individual  cleansing 
is  also  very  important  to  the  Thai.  Because  they  believe 
that  the  outward  appearance  reflects  what  is  on  the 
inside,  the  people  of  Thailand  take  great  care  in  making 
sure  their  outside  appearance  is  neat  and  clean.  Special 
value  is  also  placed  on  spiritual  cleansing,  which 
includes  showing  gratitude  for  blessings  and  giving 
respect  to  others. 

Fee  lings  of  Gratituie 

The  Festival  is  also  a  time  of  gratitude  for  the  Thai. 
The  people  of  Thailand  do  not  discard  the  events  of  the 
past  while  focusing  on  their  self-improvement,  but 
rather  give  special  attention  to  lessons  learned  from 
their  previous  experiences.  Thai  people  feel  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  compassion  as  they  remember  special  services 
given  and  received  from  others  during  the  previous  year. 

During  the  Songkran  Festival,  the  Thai  also  show 
gratitude  for  their  religion,  which  plays  an  important 
role  in  their  lives.  Many  Thai  traditions  and  values  orig¬ 
inate  from  sacred  Buddhist  beliefs. ^  To  show  their 
appreciation,  the  Thai  gather  together  to  clean  the  tem¬ 
ples  and  decorate  the  surrounding  grounds  with  bright- 
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Opposite  page:  Majestically  overlooking  a 
vast,  calm  lake  is  the  pavilion  Phra  Thinang 
Aisawan  Thiphya-Art.  It  was  built  in  1876  and 
is  located  in  Ayuthaya,  Thailand. 

Left:  Phra  Thinang  Wehart  Chamrun,  the 
Royal  Residence,  is  a  decorative  mansion 
representative  of  unique  and  beautiful 
Chinese  architecture.  Some  of  its  design  fea¬ 
tures  include  ornamental  tiled  floors  and  intri¬ 
cate  design  work  on  the  roof  and  columns. 

Photos  courtesy  of  Monica  D'Onofrio 


ly  colored  flags  and  potted  flowers.  Sand  is 
carried  to  the  inside  of  the  temple  to 
replace  what  has  been  inadvertently 
removed  from  the  floor  while  many  people 
travel  in  and  out.^  During  the  parade,  one 
of  the  most  revered  Buddha  images,  Phra 
Buddha  Sihing,  usually  enshrined  in  the 
National  Museum,  is  brought  out  for  the 
people  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  they  have  received.* 

Giving  Respect 

Offering  respect  to  family,  friends,  and 
teachers  is  another  Thai  tradition  during 
the  Songkran  Festival.  “From  an  early  age, 
Thais  are  brought  up  to  accept  a  code  of 
social  behavior  based  on  respect  for  supe¬ 
riors,  parents,  teachers,  and  the  elderly. ”9 
During  parades,  natives  line  the  streets  and 
offer  alms  to  priests  walking  by.  Donations 
of  food  and  other  offerings  are  given  to 
Buddhist  monks  in  the  temples  as  a  sign  of 
reverence.  Another  way  people  show  their 
respect  is  when  they  bathe  Buddha  images 
in  scented  water, 

Family  visits  and  reunions  are  also  a 
special  part  of  the  festival,  so  family  mem¬ 
bers  can  gather  together  to  offer  their 
respect  for  one  another.  One  way  people 
show  their  appreciation  is  by  pouring 
scented  water  on  the  hands  of  their 
elders.  Other  family  ceremonies  of 
respect  include  offering  presents,  such  as  a 
set  of  new  clothes,  to  close  relatives. 

Festival  Activities 

All  forms  of  life  are  treasured  by  the 
people  of  Thailand.  During  April,  ponds 
and  canals  dry  out,  leaving  fish  stranded  in 
small  pools  of  water.  People  go  to  gather 
these  stranded  fish  and  save  them  in  jars  of 
water.  On  Songkran  Day,  they  release  these 
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fish  into  the  river. '2  This  tradition  has  two 
important  meanings  to  the  Thai— treasur¬ 
ing  the  act  of  setting  lives  free  and  working 
in  harmony  with  nature. 

Other  Thai  community  activities  are 
often  connected  with  water.  Competitive 
boat  races  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
celebration.  One  way  the  people  of 
Thailand  beat  the  scorching  heat  is  through 
high-spirited  water  fights  which  can  be 


A  young  celebrator  Joins  in  the  merriment  of  g 
water  throwing,  a  common  activity  during  the  lo. 
Songkran  Festival.  Water  activities  are  one 
way  the  people  of  Thailand  beat  the  scorching  1 1. 

heat  during  festival  time.  12. 

13. 

14. 

seen  throughout  the  different  cities.  During  is 
the  parades,  floats  decorated  with  numer- 
ous  spring  flowers  move  down  the  streets 
along  with  brightly  dressed  performers  and 
dancers.  12  Spectators  line  the  streets  to 
pour  water  on  the  hands  of  people  sitting 


on  the  floats  who  hold  their  hands  open  in 
a  sign  of  appreciation. 

The  Songkran  Festival  is  a  time  of  mer¬ 
riment  and  tradition.  A  word  found  com¬ 
monly  in  the  Thai  vocabulary  is  sanuk 
(pronounced  sa-nook).  Roughly  translated, 
it  means  funM  As  Derek  Tonkin  stated  in 
his  book  entitled  Simple  Etiquette  in 
Thailand,  “No  activity  in  Thailand  is 
thought  worth  undertaking  unless  it  is 
sanuk."^^  Being  in  Thailand  during  the 
Songkran  Festival,  you  can  see,  hear,  and 
feel  the  excitement  and  delight  of  the  Thai 
people  as  they  show  their  respect  and  join 
together  as  a  community  in  celebration.  It’s 
a  popular  belief  of  the  Thai  “that  a  good 
start  marks  an  omen  of  success.” This 
simple  idea  captures  the  deep  cultural 
meaning  that  people  of  all  ages  in  Thailand 
hold  for  the  Songkran  Festival. 
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The  Legacy  of 


ackie 


It  may  seem  absurd  to  us  now,  but 
only  forty  years  ago,  racial  segrega¬ 
tion  was  a  reality  of  life.  Our  natip^ 
overcame  the  division  and  bitterness 
established  in  American  history  through 
the  legacies  left  by  heroic  men  and 
women  of  that  time.  Few  people 
throughout  history  can  say  they  have  left 
an  American  legacy,  but  one  who  could 
claim  that  right  is  Jackie  Robinson. 
Breaking  the  color  barrier  in  profession¬ 
al  baseball  was  no  easy  task,  and 
Robinson  handled  it  with  dignity  and 

.  .  .F.. 

respect.  He  paved  the  way  for  future  ^ 
baseball  players  and  brought  the  reality 
of  integration  to  the  front  doors  of  our 
nation.  Even  decades  later,  many  look  to 
Robinson  for  inspiration  as  they  find 
Strength  in  the  legacy  he  left  behind. 
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Forging  the  Trail  of  Integration 


The  Early  Beginnings 

Jack  Roosevelt  “Jackie”  Robinson’s  legacy 
began  with  his  humble  birth  on  January  31, 
1919  in  Cairo,  Georgia,  to  Jerry  and  Mallie 
Robinson.!  xhe  youngest  of  five  children, 
Jackie  found  companionship  from  his 
older  brothers,  Edgar,  Frank,  Mack,  and 
sister,  Willa  Mae.  The  family’s  life  of 
sharecropping  was  unsatisfying  to  his 
mother,  and  after  his  father  left  them,  his 
family  departed  for  southern  California 
when  Jackie  was  only  sixteen  months  old.2 
Life  was  difficult  for  the  Robinson 
family,  but  Jackie  soon  found  his  niche  in 
Pasadena.  Attending  Pasadena  Junior 
College  was  a  fortunate  opportunity  for 
Jackie  because  the  athletic  department  was 
not  segregated.  He  played  a  wide  range  of 


man  in  golf  as  well,  and  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  him  from  excelling  on  the  golf 
team  at  UCLA  was  segregation  on  the  golf 
courses. 5 

At  UCLA,  Jackie  also  met  the  love  of 
his  life,  Rachel  Annetta  Isum,  whom  he 
met  through  his  friend,  Ray  Bartlett. ^ 
Jackie  later  said  of  their  meeting,  “I  was 
immediately  attracted  to  Rachel’s  looks 
and  charm,  but  as  in  many  love  stories,  I 
didn’t  have  the  slightest  idea  I  was  meeting 
a  young  lady  who  would  become  the  most 
important  person  in  my  life.”"^  Indeed, 
Rachel  would  become  a  much  needed 
strength  to  Jackie  later  in  his  career  as  he 
endured  baseball’s  “noble  experiment.”^  It 
seemed  Jackie  and  Rachel  were  perfect  for 
each  other,  and  their  courtship  was  filled 


even  though  it  had  been  his  mother’s 
dream  for  him  to  graduate.” 

After  leaving  UCLA,  Jackie  sought  a 
job  as  an  athletic  director,  with  the  reluc¬ 
tant  acceptance  of  Rachel.  But  with  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  II,  Jackie 
was  soon  drafted  and  sent  to  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  for  training.  *2 

Army  Life 

Jackie  discovered  that  life  was  not  too 
much  different  in  the  service  when  it  came 
to  racial  injustices.  After  completing  basic 
training  with  excellent  ratings,  Jackie  was 
rejected  from  Officer  Candidate  School 
without  any  explanation.  Following  an 
appeal  to  officials  by  Jackie’s  friend,  Joe 
Louis,  a  champion  boxer,  Jackie  and  others 


"Could  I  turn  the  other  cheek?  I  didn't 
know  how  I  would  do  it.  Yet  I  knew  that  I 
must.  I  had  to  do  it  for  so  many  reasons." 


sports,  including  football,  basketball,  base¬ 
ball,  tennis,  and  track.  In  part,  Jackie’s 
interest  in  track  was  driven  by  competition 
with  his  brother.  Mack,  who  later  became 
an  Olympic  champion  in  the  high  jump. 
Despite  the  competitive  spirit  that  motivat¬ 
ed  Jackie,  he  had  great  respect  for  Mack 
and  his  determination  as  a  sprinter.  3 

Jackie  might  have  been  second  to 
Mack  on  the  track  field,  but  he  excelled  at 
all  other  sports  and  received  wide  acclaim 
for  his  outstanding  performance.  After 
transferring  to  UCLA,  Jackie  became  the 
first  UCLA  student  to  win  varsity  letters  in 
four  sports— football,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  track.4  He  was  an  outstanding  sports- 
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with  commitment,  which  continued  for 
more  than  five  years  before  they  were  mar- 
ried.9 

Regardless  of  their  love  and  friendship, 
Rachel  was  quite  the  opposite  of  Jackie  in 
that  she  was  fervent  in  her  studies  and 
excelled  academically.  She  was  enrolled  in 
the  five-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
nursing  at  UCLA,  while  Jackie  was  more 
focused  on  athletics  than  on  school.  Even 
though  Jackie  was  able  to  get  average 
grades  in  most  academic  courses,  he  would 
eventually  leave  UCLA  during  his  senior 
year.!®  Jackie  felt  it  necessary  to  relieve 
some  of  his  mother’s  financial  burdens  and 
pursue  his  own  dreams  outside  of  college. 


were  finally  sent  to  Officer  Candidate 
School.  In  a  similar  struggle  with  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  second  lieutenant,  Jackie  was 
faced  with  racial  discrimination  once  again 
on  July  6,  1944.!  3 

On  that  day,  Jackie  approached  a  bus 
one  night  to  return  to  the  base  after  a  hos¬ 
pital  visit  for  his  bad  ankle.  !4  He  boarded 
with  the  light-skinned  wife  of  a  fellow 
black  lieutenant  and  they  both  took  seats 
four  rows  from  the  back  of  the  bus.! 3  xhe 
bus  driver,  looking  in  his  rear- view  mirror, 
thought  he  saw  a  black  man  sitting  with  a 
white  woman  and  ordered  him  to  move  to 
the  back  of  the  bus.  Jackie,  knowing  that 
the  Army  had  established  regulations  pro- 
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president  of  the  Dodgers,  was  starting  a 
Brown  Dodgers  team.  What  Jackie  didn’t 
know  was  that  this  was  Rickey’s  disguise 
for  scouting  out  black  players  that  would 
be  integrated  into  professional  baseball. 
Jackie  agreed  and  soon  met  Branch 
Rickey,  and  the  Dodger  president  began  to 
tell  Jackie  that  he  was  not  really  interested 
in  him  for  the  Brooklyn  Brown  Dodgers, 
but  for  the  Brooklyn  National  League 
Club,  playing  in  the  major  leagues. 

Jackie  was  stunned  but  said  he  could 
and  would  play.  What  Rickey  wanted  to 
know,  though,  was  if  he  had  the  guts— the 
guts  to  face  scorn,  taunts,  insults,  and 
threats  to  his  life  without  retaliating  or  los¬ 
ing  his  temper.  Jackie  later  recalls,  “Could 
I  turn  the  other  cheek?  I  didn’t  know  how  I 
would  do  it.  Yet  I  knew  that  I  must.  I  had 
to  do  it  for  so  many  reasons.  For  black 
youth,  for  my  mother,  for  [Rachel],  for 
myself.”  So  Jackie  signed  a  contract,  mar¬ 
ried  Rachel,  and  began  his  baseball  career 
with  the  Montreal  Royals,  a  minor  league 
affiliate  of  the  Dodgers.  After  a  season 
with  the  Royals,  Jackie  was  called  up  to 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  becoming  the  first 
black  player  in  major  league  baseball. 

Everything  Rickey  had  warned  Jackie 
about  happened.  Jackie  faced  opposition 
from  fans’  racial  and  malicious  catcalls 
from  the  stands.  He  received  unsigned 
notes  with  death  threats,  threats  to 
assault  Rachel,  and  kidnap 
their  son  Jackie  Jr.  Other 


players  threw  pitches  at  his  head,  tried  to 
hit  him  with  the  spikes  of  their  shoes,  or 
spat  on  him  when  he  slid  into  base.  Jackie 
faced  these  ridicules  with  courage  and 
received  strength  from  Rachel,  Rickey, 
members  of  his  team,  and  a  desire  within 
himself.  20 

Despite  these  obstacles,  Jackie  helped 
the  Dodgers  win  the  National  League  pen¬ 
nant,  led  the  National  League  in  29  stolen 
bases,  and  was  named  rookie  of  the  year  in 
1947.21  With  leading  stats  in  baseball  and  a 
dignified  attitude  towards  those  opposing 
him,  Jackie  gained  support  from  fans  and 
fellow  team  members.  He  led  the  way  for 
integration,  not  only  in  baseball,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

Life  After  Baseball 

After  retiring  from  his  baseball  career 
in  1956,  Jackie  worked  executively  as  vice 
president  of  a  restaurant  chain  in  New  York 
City. 22  He  was  also  a  principal  advocate 
for  civil  rights,  working  as  a  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon. 23  In  1962, 
Jackie  became  the  first  black  man  to  be 
inducted  into  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame.24  After  suffering  from  diabetes  for 
many  years,  Jackie  Robinson  died  October 
24,  1972  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 25 
Honors  have  continued  to  be  given  to 
Robinson  since  his  death.  In  1984, 
President  Reagan  presented  him  with  the 
nation’s  highest  civilian  award,  the  Medal 


A  life  is  not 


important 
except  in  the 
impact  it  has  on 
other  lives." 

—^ackiey  — 


hibiting  racial  discrimination  on  any 
Army-stationed  vehicle,  refused  to  even 
acknowledge  the  bus  driver.  After  making 
the  last  bus  stop,  the  driver  got  off  and 
summoned  the  military  police. Though 
Jackie  was  right  for  not  moving  to  the  back 
of  the  bus,  he  was  court-martialed  for 
being  belligerent  to  the  official  questioning 

him.  12 

After  four  hours  in  court,  charges  were 
dropped  and  Jackie  returned  only  to  find 
out  that  he  was  assigned  to  “permanent 
limited  duty”  for  his  injured  ankle.  Jackie 
appealed  to  White  House  officers  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  completely— for  Jackie  “was  a 
star,  not  the  sort  of  man  you  assigned  to 
‘permanent  limited  duty.’”  The  army 
agreed  and  was  almost  relieved  to  grant 
Jackie  an  honorable  release  from  active 
duty.‘^ 


The  Major  Leagues 

After  leaving  the  army,  Jackie  began 
his  baseball  career  playing  for  the  Kansas 
City  Monarchs, 
a  leading  team 
in  the  Negro 
League.  One  day 
near  the  end  of 
1945,  Jackie’s 
life  changed.  He 
was  approached 
by  a  Dodger 
scout,  who  told 
him  that  Branch 
Rickey, 
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"Life  is  not  a  spectator 
sport ...  If  you're  going 
to  spend  your  whole  life 
in  the  grandstand  just 
watching  what  goes  on, 
in  my  opinion  you're 
wasting  your  life." 

—Jackie/  — 


of  Freedom,  and  in  1997,  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
retired  Jackie’s  number— forty-two. ^6  Jackie’s 
legacy  continues  to  live  because  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  community  even  after  his  baseball 
career.  “Life  is  not  a  spectator  sport,”  he  said.  “If 
you’re  going  to  spend  your  whole  life  in  the 
grandstand  just  watching  what  goes  on,  in  my 
opinion  you’re  wasting  your  life. ”27 

His  Legacy  Lives 

The  road  was  long  and  the  way  was  not  easy, 
but  Jackie  had  the  character  and  courage  needed 
for  every  step  of  his  extensive  journey.  The  hum¬ 
ble  beginnings  and  political  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  his  life  make  his  accomplishments  and 
successes  an  even  greater  triumph  when  we  see 
the  hurdles  he  jumped  to  reach  victory. 

The  legacy  that  Jackie  Robinson  left  will 
remain  etched  in  American  culture  and  is  an 
example  to  us  today.  This  legacy  is  reflected  in 
the  increased  number  of  multicultural  baseball 
players  and  prevalence  of  integration  in  America 
today.  Jackie’s  legacy  reminds  us  of  his  sacrifice 
and  love  for  the  game.  Breaking  the  color  barrier 
in  baseball  was  only  the  beginning  of  Jackie 
Robinson’s  fight  for  equality.  His  life  devotion 
echoes  his  belief  that,  “A  life  is  not  important 
except  in  the  impact  it  has  on  other  lives. ”2* 
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Founded  in  1973,  Brigham  Young  University’s 
J.  Reuben  Clark  Law  School  has  received  high 
national  rankings.  Students  must  begin  their  prepa¬ 
ration  early  to  become  competitive  applicants. 


“The  most  important 
thing  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  student  ean  do  is 
to  foeus  on  an  area  of 
study  in  whieh  they 
have  an  intense 
interest,  so  it’s  a 
passion.” 

-  Carl  Hernandez - 
Assistant  Dean,  Brigham  Young Universit) 
J.  Reuben  Clark  LawSehool 


by  Rijon  Denetclaw 

Today,  there  is  a  need  for  multicultural  lawyers.  “[Due  to]  the 
growth  of  ethnic  populations  in  our  society,  there  is  a  need  to 
provide  opportunities  for  representation  of  these  groups  in 
government  and  in  the  political  process.  And  law  school  is 
fabulous  training  for  those  who  seek  these  types  of  opportunities  for 
service,”  says  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) 
J.  Reuben  Clark  Law  School  Carl  Hernandez— and  he  is  right.  ^ 
According  to  the  Law  School  Admission  Council  (LS  AC),  62%  of  total 
ethnic  minorities  who  applied  were  accepted  into  American  Bar 
Association  (ABA)  approved  law  schools  for  the  2001-2002  school 
year.  2  Those  accepted  can  now  go  forward  to  provide  services  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  own  culture,  serve  as  role  models,  and  be  a  political  influ¬ 
ence.  However,  just  dreaming  about  going  to  law  school  is  not  going  to 
get  you  in.  “[There  are]  no  excuses.  It’s  up  to  you.  Don’t  wait  for  it  to 
come  to  you,  go  and  get  in,”  says  current  BYU  law  student  Hutch  Fale 
from  Tonga.3  For  this  reason,  law  school  preparation  is  very  important. 

Proper  preparation  for  law  school  admittance  should  begin  early  in 
your  undergraduate  career.  Deciding  whether  or  not  law  school  is  right 
for  you  is  the  first  step.  To  help  you  make  this  decision,  visit  a  practic¬ 
ing  lawyer.  Ask  questions  about  what  it’s  like  being  a  lawyer.  And  if 
you  can,  spend  a  day  with  him  or  her. 

Students  at  BYU  who  have  decided  that  law  school  is  right  for  them 
can  take  advantage  of  the  Prelaw  Advisement  Center  located  in  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center.  It  provides  information  about  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  (LSAT:  the  entrance  exam  required  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  law  school),  financial  aid,  scholarship  opportunities,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  video  that  helps  BYU  students  become  more  familiar 
with  LSAT  preparation  and  with  the  law  school  application  process. 
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Most  law  schools  seriously  evaluate  a  student’s  grade  point 
average  (GPA)  and  LSAT  score.  Because  a  student’s  GPA  is 
admittance  criteria  for  law  schools,  deciding  on  a  major  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  Dean  Hernandez  says  that  students  often 
come  to  him  and  ask  what  the  best  major  is  to  take  to  prepare  for 
law  school.  In  response  he  says,  “We  don’t  tell  students  that  there 
is  any  particular  major  that  would  better  prepare  them  for  law 
school ...  I  believe  that  the  most  important  thing  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  student  can  do  is  to  focus  on  an  area  of  study  in  which  they 
have  an  intense  interest,  so  it’s  a  passion.  When  they  do  that,  then 
as  a  consequence,  good  grades  will  follow. ”4  For  this  reason,  gen¬ 
eral  education  classes  can  be  helpful  in  identifying  your  interests. 

To  help  students  at  BYU  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
law  profession.  Prelaw  Advisor  Eileen  Crane  created  the  BYU 
Prelaw  Review  and  developed  prelaw  seminar  classes.  The  BYU 
Prelaw  Review  publishes  papers  that  are  submitted  after  a  year¬ 
long  writing  competition.  A  timely  and  provocative  topic  such  as 
violence,  terrorism,  divorce,  or  affirmative  action,  is  announced 
each  January.  Then  students  write  essays  on  the  topics.  After  the 
professional  editorial  board  and  the  student  editors  evaluate  sub¬ 
mitted  articles,  the  best  articles  are  published  in  the  BYU  Prelaw 
Review.  The  prelaw  seminar  classes  developed  by  Crane  involve 
lawyers  in  respective  fields  who  teach  about  various  areas  of  law 
such  as  environmental  and  corporate  law. 

During  your  junior  year,  the  Prelaw  Advisor  can  help  BYU 
students  familiarize  themselves  with  the  application  process  and 
LSAT  preparation.  The  beginning  of  the  application  process 
includes  finding  schools  you  wish  to  attend  by  using  the  ABA- 
LSAC  Official  Guide  to  ABA-Approved  Law  Schools.  This  guide 
lists  the  employment  rates  after  law  school  graduation,  size  of  law 
school  faculty,  tuition,  etc.  (more  of  this  information  can  be  found 
at  www.lsac.org).  In  summer,  request  applications  from  the  law 
schools  you  have  chosen. 

Part  of  the  application  is  to  write  a  personal  statement,  which 
can  be  started  during  your  junior  year.  The  personal  statement  tells 
the  Admissions  Conunittee  about  your  personal  traits,  experi¬ 
ences,  motivations,  ideas,  perspectives,  etc.,  and  helps  them  know 
you  better.  They  consider  this  information  when  evaluating  your 
candidacy. 

Another  way  candidacy  is  evaluated  is  through  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation.  These  letters  should  be  written  by  faculty  members 
in  a  major  field  of  study  and  a  supervisor  from  work  or  service. 
Recommendations  should  be  requested  six  months  to  a  year 
before  the  time  applications  are  due.  Though  you  may  not  control 
what  they  say  in  these  letters,  you  do  choose  who  is  going  to  write 
the  letters.  Nicole  Kajiyama,  a  BYU  law  student  from  Laie, 
Hawaii,  recommends,  “Look  for  people  who  can  articulate  really 
well  something  that  stands  out  about  you  [and]  someone  who  can 
tell  specific  experiences  that  make  you  an  extraordinary  student.  ”5 

To  prepare  for  the  LSAT,  there  are  several  avenues  to  take. 
Mehana  Jansen,  also  a  BYU  law  student  from  Laie,  Hawaii,  sug¬ 
gests,  “I  would  take  advantage  of  the  LSAT  prep  course.  I  know 
that  they  have  made  it  more  accessible— especially  for  minority 
students. ”6  Kajiyama  also  suggests,  “I  would  [get]  a  lot  of  exams 
and  practice  them  on  my  own.”'^  The  key  is  to  become  familiar 
with  the  LSAT,  which  may  take  six  months  to  a  year  to  do. 


Once  you  become  familiar  with  the  LSAT,  decide  when  to  take 
the  exam.  The  BYU  Prelaw  Advisement  Center  recommends  tak¬ 
ing  the  LSAT  in  June  rather  than  in  October  or  December  (keep  in 
mind  when  the  applications  are  due).  It  seems  students  do  much 
better  in  June  than  in  the  fall  because  of  course  loads  during  the 
fall  semester. 

Another  matter  to  be  concerned  with  during  your  senior  year 
is  paying  for  law  school.  “[To  help  pay  for  law  school,  there  is]  a 
combination  of  government  aid  and  scholarship  opportunities.  All 
scholarship  awards  that  are  given  here  at  BYU  Law  School  are 
based  on  merit,’’  says  Dean  Hernandez.*  He  also  adds  that  merit 
can  include  a  disadvantaged  background,  either  economically  or 
culturally.  Jansen  also  recommends  that  you  “look  for  [as]  many 
scholarships  as  you  can.  It  seems  harder  to  find  funding  for  grad¬ 
uate  school  as  opposed  to  undergraduate. ’’^ 

Hopefully,  you  will  realize  GPA,  LSAT  preparation,  your  per¬ 
sonal  statement,  and  letters  of  recommendation  are  the  key  factors 
that  law  school  committees  look  at.  Out  of  these  factors,  GPA  and 
LSAT  scores  are  heavily  weighed  and  only  proper  preparation  can 
help  you.  As  Elder  Thomas  S.  Monson  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  said,  “Preparation  is  not  a  matter  of 
perhaps  or  maybe.  It  is  a  mandate.  The  old  phrase  ‘Ignorance  is 
bliss’  is  forever  gone.  Preparation  proceeds  performance.” 'o 

NOTES 

1.  Carl  Hernandez,  interview  by  author,  Provo,  Utah,  September  15,  2003. 

2.  Carr  and  Florek  to  Prelaw  Advisors,  memorandum,  January  2003,  Newtown, 
Pennsylvania,  National  Decision  Profiles  for  Fall  2002. 

3.  Hutch  Fale,  interview  by  author,  Provo,  Utah,  February  9,  2004. 

4.  See  note  1 . 

5.  Nicole  Kajiyama,  interview  by  author,  Provo,  Utah,  February  6,  2004, 

6.  Mehana  Jansen,  interview  by  author,  Provo,  Utah,  February  6,  2004. 

7.  See  note  5. 

8.  See  note  1 . 

9.  See  note  6. 

10.  Thomas  S.  Monson,  “Duty  Calls,”  Ensign,  May  1996,  43. 


Law  School  Preparation  Tips 

Freshman  Year 

•  Visit  the  Prelaw  Advisement  Center 

•  Get  good  grades  from  the  beginning 

•  Explore  general  education  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

•  Take  prelaw  seminar  classes 

■TmiiorYear 

•  See  your  prelaw  advisor 

•  Find  out  about  law  school  application  process 

•  Acquire  a  LSAT/LSDAS  Registration  and  Information 
Book 

•  Choose  law  schools  using  the  ABA-LSAC  Official 
guide  to  ABA-Approved  Law  Schools  and  request  appli 
cations 

•  Become  familiar  with  the  LSAT  early  by  taking 
practice  tests  and/or  joining  a  preparation  seminar 

Senior  Year 

•  Complete  applications 

•  Write  personal  statement 

•  Fill  out  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA) 
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by  Natalie  Walus 

arlem.  Who  hasn’t  heard  the 
word?  Harlem.  A  word  that  con¬ 
jures  up  a  world  of  sights, 
sounds.  The  jewel  of  the  African- 
American  Renaissance— the  Harlem 
Renaissance— the  hub  of  Alain  Locke’s  New 
Negro.  African-American  intellectuals  gath¬ 
ered  there  to  promote  the  high  arts  among 
their  people  and  the  artists  came  to  find  suc¬ 
cess.  And  though  Blacks  were  creating  art  in 
other  cities  like  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and 
even  San  Francisco,  Harlem  called  to  people. 
With  its  clubs,  dance  halls,  and  “rent  parties” 
it  called.  Harlem  called  with  a  pulsing,  new 
beat— jazz. 

Now  jazz  wasn’t  born  over  night,  and  it 
wasn’t  born  in  Harlem  either.  But  when  the 
rhythms  that  originated  in  New  Orleans  came 
up  north  to  the  big  cities,  it  took  people  off 
guard.  It  was  so  loud,  so  different,  and  so 
alluring.  It  seemed  as  if  America  couldn’t 
help  but  tap  their  feet  and  bob  their  heads. 

Sure,  there  were  critics  that  considered  it 
simple,  vulgar.  Cecil  Austin,  a  1925  jazz  crit¬ 
ic,  argued,  “The  worse  the  musician  and  the 
smaller  his  mind  the  better  the  jazz  exponent 
he  can  be  relied  upon  to  make.”'  And  then 
there  were  those  who  said  the  fad  would 
never  last.  One  critic  in  1922  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  “Jazz  has  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
and  hence  we  shall  hear  of  it  no  more.”2  How 
wrong  they  were.  Jazz  has  not  only  flourished 
since  its  humble  pre-WWI  roots,  it  has  per¬ 
manently  shaped  American  culture  and 
music. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  when  jazz  was 
born;  some  music  historians  say  it  was  after 


WWI,  others  insist  it  was  before.^  But  they  do 
know  where  it  first  shot  up— New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans  was  a  jumble  of  new  and  old 
beats— gospel  spirituals,  marching  bands, 
funeral  procession  bands,  ragtime,  and  the 
budding  blues.  It  was  just  the  place  for  new 
music  to  grow.  And  it  did.  Somewhere  out  of 
this  mix  of  sound  and  culture,  jazz  grew  into 
its  own  kind  of  music  and  went  on  to  embody 
the  1920s,  the  Jazz  Age.  Of  course,  during  its 
early  days  it  wasn’t  called  jazz;  it  wasn’t 
called  anything. 

But  at  the  same  time  this  new  music  was 
brewing  in  New  Orleans,  the  actual  word, 
jazz,  was  fighting  its  way  into  the  American 
vocabulary.  It,  too,  had  its  critics  and  conno¬ 
tations,  but  grew  past  these  and  earned  its 
place  in  America  and  eventually  the  world.  In 
1913,  Ernest  J.  Hopkins  explained: 

If  there  were  another  word  that 
exactly  expressed  the  meaning  of  ‘jaz’ 
[5/c],  ‘jazz’  would  never  have  been 
born.  A  new  word,  like  a  new  muscle, 
only  comes  into  being  when  it  has 
long  been  needed. 

This  remarkable  and  satisfactory- 
sounding  word,  however,  means 
something  like  life,  vigor,  energy,  • 
effervescence  of  spirit,  joy,  pep,  mag¬ 
netism,  verve,  virility,  ebulliency, 
courage,  happiness— oh,  what’s  the 
use?— Jazz. 

Nothing  else  can  express  it.'^ 

The  word  was  used  as  a  description  in  the 
years  to  come.  People  described  anything 
from  ball  games  to  the  weather  as,  “jazz,” 
“jazzy,”  “all  jazzed  up,”  “that  old  jazz,”  and 
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others. 5  As  everyone  began  to  use  jazz, 
everyone  wanted  to  be  jazzy.  America 
began  to  be  shaped  by  the  word. 

Jazz  spread  and  was  first  used  as  a 
music  genre  for  Tom  Brown’s  New 
Orleans  Band  in  1915.6  Evidently,  the 
word  caught  on  from  there  and  continued 
to  stick,  despite  quarrels  on  its  accuracy 
and  connotations.  For  most,  jazz  was  the 
perfect  word  for  this  newbie  on  the  music 
scene. 

With  its  name  in  place,  jazz  began  to 
travel  with  greater  speed.  Bands  from 
New  Orleans  flooded  the  urban  centers  up 
north  with  their  electric  dance  music  and 
down-to-earth  lyrics.  Though  New 
Orleans  and  Chicago  were  both  hotspots 
for  new  artists  looking  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves,  Harlem  was  the  place  to  be  if 
you  wanted  to  rub  shoulders  with  the 
hottest  jazz  composers  and  musicians.  As 
W.C.  Handy,  a  jazz  composer,  described: 

1  headed  for  Harlem.  And  what 
a  Harlem  it  was!  Big  old,  good- 
looking,  easy-going,  proud-walk¬ 
ing  Harlem.  I  strolled  through  the 
principal  streets  of  Harlem  and  on 
135th  Street ...  I  saw  a  sign  on  the 
door.  It  read:  ‘Harlem  Musicians’ 
Association.’  I  paused  to  listen  to  a 
saxophone  sextette  [5/c]  and 
walked  in,  wondering  if  anyone 
would  know  me.  I  was  instantly 
recognized  and,  instead  of  a  group 
of  mediocre  musicians,  met  the 
cream  of  New  York’s  leaders  at 
that  time.'^ 

And  that  was  1918.®  In  the  years  to 
come  the  caliber  of  artists  in  Harlem 
would  only  increase.  Most  everyone  who 
was  anyone  was  in  Harlem.  African- 
American  philosophers,  writers,  artists, 
and  musicians  all  gathered  in  Harlem  to 
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start  their  renewal  of  culture— their 
Harlem  Renaissance.  Alain  Locke,  a 
philosopher,  penned  his  book.  The  New 
Negro,  there  in  1925.^  A  “New  Negro” 
would  “attend  concerts  and  operas  and 
would  be  economically  and  socially  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  an  ideally  integrated 
American  society.” 'O  Langston  Hughes, 
Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Countee  Cullen,  and 
other  authors  spent  their  days  writing  in 
Harlem.  Artists  Aaron  Douglas  and 


''[It]  means  some¬ 
thing  like  life,  vigor, 
energy,  effervescence 
of  spirit,  joy,  pep, 
magnetism,  verve, 
virility,  ebulliency, 
courage,  happi¬ 
ness— oh,  what's  the 
use? —JAZZ. 
Nothing  else  can 
express  it.  ” 

—Ernest  J.  Hopkins— 


Archibald  J.  Motley  Jr.  also  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  Harlem.  All  of  these 
artists  and  many  more  continued  to  influ¬ 
ence  American  culture  well  into  the 
1940s.  And,  of  course,  there  were  the 
jazzmen. 

Harlem  Philosophers  didn’t  expect 
jazz  musicians  and  their  music  to  make 
lasting  impressions  on  their  movement. 


but  they  did.  An  interview  by  Nathan 
Huggins  (a  Professor  of  History  at 
Columbia  University)  with  Eubie  Blake 
demonstrates  how  central  jazz  became  to 
the  Harlem  Renaissance: 

Nathan  Huggins:  You  are  say¬ 
ing  that  white  people  were  coming 
uptown,  following  the  music.  And 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  music  that 
was  at  the  center  of  the 
Renaissance? 

Eubie  Blake:  The  music  and 
the  entertainment.  *  * 

So  the  jazzmen  became  key  players  in 
helping  the  Renaissance  flourish.  And 
though  the  literary  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  other  figures  in  Harlem  are 
immense,  it  was  the  jazz  that  everyone 
came  to  hear. 

A  piano  player  by  trade,  Fletcher 
Henderson  always  had  a  knack  for  com¬ 
posing  music.  But  he  wasn’t  interested  in 
a  music  career;  he  wanted  to  be  a  chemist. 
And  though  he  was  well  educated,  racial 
prejudice  prevented  him  from  pursuing 
his  interests  and  he  found  himself  back  in 
the  music  business. *2  While  in  New  York, 
he  arranged  and  composed  jazz  for  his 
house  band  at  the  Roseland  Ballroom  on 
Broadway,  a  high  class,  white-only  dance 
hall.  Though  he  began  composing  with  a 
traditional  New  Orleans  sound,  beats  in 
Harlem  and  his  own  creativity  changed 
his  music  into  a  trademark  of  the 
Roseland  and  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance. 
In  fact,  his  sound  set  the  precedent  for 
Harlem  jazz  played  at  other  dance  halls.  *3 
The  legendary  Louis  Armstrong  him¬ 
self  joined  the  Harlem  crew  in  the  late 
twenties.  Like  many  great  musicians,  he 
started  in  his  hometown  of  New  Orleans 
where  his  cornet  skills  blossomed  and  his 
ambition  grew.  When  he  got  older  he 
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The  Legacy  of  Duke  Ellington 

by  Trevor  Reed 

His  real  name  was  Edward  Kennedy  Ellington,  but 
he  was  known  by  the  world  as,  “Duke.”  He  was 
lauded  for  his  great  achievements  by  conductors, 
composers,  the  press,  and  music  lovers  all  over  the 
world.  He  won  awards  not  only  for  his  music,  but 
for  his  influence,  earning  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  and  the  International  Humanist  Award  for 

global  public  service.^  Ellington  was  a  man  of 
musical  genius  and  strong  character  who  was  a 
main  player  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance. 

Ellington  had  a  mind  for  sounds.  They  fasci¬ 
nated  him.  Upon  arriving  in  New  York  City, 
Ellington  began  to  experiment  with  the  sounds  of 
his  Jazz  band.  Harry  Carney,  a  Baritone  player 
described  how  Ellington  conducted  rehearsals. 
“He’d  ask  us  to  come  to  the  club  for  an  afternoon 
and  pay  us  union  scale  for  our  time,  and  all  he’d  do 
was  voice  chords.  He’d  take  something  like  a  ‘C 
thirteenth’  and  spread  the  notes  out  through  the 
band  . . .  then  he’d  move  the  notes  around  .  .  .  we’d 

do  that  for  two  or  three  hours. Ellington  used 
these  sounds  in  unusual  ways,  constantly  changing 
and  evolving  the  new  jazz  marketed  as  “jungle 
music.” 

As  Ellington’s  career  progressed,  he  experi¬ 
enced  global  success.  He  toured  all  over  the  world 
during  his  career  including  eleven  tours  through 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  South  America,  Japan 
and  the  Orient,  India,  and  the  Middle  East.  Among 
his  supporters  and  friends  were  Richard  Nixon  and 
the  Queen  of  England.  Renowned  composers 
would  come  to  see  his  performances.  In  1930, 
composer  Igor  Stravinsky  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  the  first  sight  he  wanted  to  see — to  the  surprise 
of  his  hosts— was  “Duke”  Ellington  playing  live  at 

the  Cotton  Club  in  Harlem.^ 

Duke  Ellington  was,  in  many  people’s  words, 
the  man  that  gave  Jazz  its  respectable  and  impor¬ 
tant  legacy.  His  works  are  now  known  as  “stan¬ 
dards”  in  the  jazz  world,  and  bands  and  orchestras 
still  play  his  music  constantly  all  over  the  world. 

NOTES 

1 .  Mark  Tucker,  Ellington:  The  Early  Years  (Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1991),  xii. 

2.  A.H.  Lawrence,  Duke  Ellington  and  His  World  (New 
York:  Routlege,  2001),  169. 

3.  Ibid.,  403. 


headed  up  the  Mississippi  to  Chicago 
and  landed  a  gig  with  King  Oliver’s 
band  soon  after.  But  after  enjoying  the 
spotlight  in  the  Windy  City,  Armstrong 
decided  it  was  time  to  put  together  his 
own  band— The  Hot  Five,  later  to 
become  The  Hot  Seven— and  hit  the 
road  again.  When  he  came  to  Harlem  he 
wowed  the  crowds  with  his  gleaming 
smile  and  steaming  solos, 

And  then  there  was  the  Duke— an 
icon  in  the  jazz  world,  a  man  that  never 
lost  his  touch,  a  composer  that  watched 
jazz  change  and  grow  from  its  begin¬ 
nings— Duke  Ellington.  With  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  famed  Harlem  Cotton 
Club,  Ellington  became  probably  the 
most  respected  jazz  composer  of  his 
time,  if  not  of  all  time.  “Ellington,  in 
fact,  is  a  real  composer,  the  first  jazz 
composer  of  distinction,”  said  Constant 
Lambert,  a  jazz  critic  that  just  couldn’t 
ignore  the  Duke’s  ability. It  cannot  be 
argued,  Ellington  changed  the  face  of 
jazz.  He  took  the  fabulous,  yet  contro¬ 
versial,  music  and  brought  it  into  main¬ 
stream  America.  No  one  could  ignore 
his  talent;  no  one  could  deny  the  fact 
that  jazz  in  his  hands  was  great. 

These  men  were  a  part  of  “High 
Harlem”  life,  a  life  of  Charleston-danc¬ 
ing  socialites.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  brought  jazz  out  of  prejudices  and 
turned  it  into  the  first  purely  original 
American  musical  form,  but  Harlem 
jazz  was  more  than  ballrooms  and  clubs 
for  the  rich  and  privileged.  Harlem  jazz 
really  lived  at  the  “Low  Harlem”  life,  a 
life  of  pure  beat  and  rent  parties. 

Dancing  was  the  best  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  a  Harlemite.  If  a  place  had 
a  good  beat  and  a  dance  floor,  it  was  a 
guaranteed  hit.  Of  course  most  people 
didn’t  have  the  kind  of  money  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  socialites  at  the  Cotton 
Club  and  other  glamorous  ballrooms, 
so  they  went  to  rent  parties. 

A  rent  party  was  an  inexpensive 
way  to  jazz  the  night  away.  For  five  to 
ten  cents  you  could  dance  to  a  swinging 
jazz  band  at  someone’s  apartment  or 
house.  The  goal  was  to  raise  enough 
money  so  the  host  could  pay  rent  before 
getting  kicked  out  on  Monday.  The  rent 
parties  were  always  the  place  to  be  for 
the  hottest  jazz. 


From  Harlem,  jazz  spread  in  all  of 
its  forms.  It  began  to  shape  American 
culture  in  a  way  that  only  music  can.  In 
just  a  few  short  years  everyone  knew 
what  jazz  was;  everyone  knew  how  to 
dance  jazz;  and  everyone  knew  how  to 
act  jazz.  And  though  the  Harlem 
philosophers  never  planned  on  it,  jazz 
succeeded  when  the  rest  of  the 
Renaissance  suddenly  declined. It 
fought  its  way  out  of  the  Depression 
and  into  the  Big  Band  Swing  Era.  It 
came  out  of  the  trenches  of  WWII  and 
walked  into  the  Age  of  Bebop.  It  strut 
its  way  right  into  the  beats  of  Hip  Hop 
and  even  Rock  while  maintaining  its 
own  voice  today. 
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